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THE . HIM, TRACTS OF CHITTAGONG 


The Knrnafoolee *' or, to call it by its hill name, the Kynsa 
Khyoung, has its rise in a lofty range of hills to the north-eastj from 
this same range springs the Sonai and Tipai streams, tributaries of the 
Barak in Cachar, and the Koladan or Koladyne River, which last 
debouches into tho Indian Ocean at Akyabin Arracan. 

The Bungoo,f or Rigray Khyoung, and the Matamoree, or Moree 

{ Khyoung, take their rise in tho range of hills which divides Airacan 
from the Chittagong Hill Tracts on the south-east. Of these two rivers, 
the Kurnafoolee is the principal. It is navigable at all seasons 
of the year, for boats of considerable size, as rar as 20 miles beyond 
Kassalong, one of our frontier guard-posts; but here all further progress 
is stopped by the Burkhul rapids, which offer an insurmountable 
obstacle to further progress. Above Burkhul the river narrows consider¬ 
ably, as it enters the higher ranges of Klls: its course has net been 
followed further than the Demagree falls some three days’ journey abov<. 
Burkhul. Boats, however, can proceed some three day’s journey north¬ 
wards up the Kassalong and Ohingree streams, both of which are tribu¬ 
taries of the Kurnafoolee. The scenery along the course of the Kurna¬ 
foolee and its tributaries is for the m 0 st part dull and uninteresting, the 
river flowing between high banks oR ear th, covered either with tall ele- 

;’{(v phant grass or dense jungle, which effectually prevent any view being ob¬ 
tained of the surrounding eountnAt one place only on the Kurnafoo- 
lec, shortly after reaching the ? .mail Police Station of Rangamuttet., 
the character the scenery chancres from its usual dull monotony 
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of a sulphureous smell. At'a place called Bardavun, a large river was 
dried up ; and at Bakur Chunak, near the sea, a tract of ground sank 
down, and 200 people, with all their cattle, were lost. Unfathomable 
chasms are described as remaining open in many places after the. 
shocks ; and villages, some of which subsided several cubits, were over¬ 
flown with water, among others, Dcepgoung, which was submerged to 
the depth of 7 cubits. Two volcanoes are said to have opened in the 
Seeta Cunda Hills. The shock was also felt at Calcutta.* There are 
at present in the Seetakoond Range, in the Chittagong District, several 
hot-springs, from one of which an inflammable gas rises in such 
quantity, that it is kept constantly burning over the spring. I have 
heard also of hot-springs existing iu the Loongshem Range in this 
District, but I have not visited them. Salt licks are found at many 
places in the hills; the best known are those at Bhang-a-mora, in the 
north, and Mawdang Tlang, in the eastern part of the district. 

Lignite is found at two or three places in the hills, but no coal 
has as yet been discovered. An inferior species of lime-stono is found 
in two places; on being burnt, however, it has not given a return 
sufficient to render its manufacture profitable. 

In many parts of the district are found large and richly alluvial 
plains, covered for the most part with forest trees. These plains, if 
cleared of timber, would be found admirably adapted for plough culti¬ 
vation. Far in the jungles on the banks of the Myannee, an affluent 
of the Kassalong River, are found tanks, fruit-trees, and the remains of 
masonry buildings,—evidence that, at some by-gone period, the land 
here was cultivated and inhabited by men of the plains. Tradition 
attributes these ruins to a former Rajah of Hill Tipperah, who, 
it is said, was driven from that part of the country by hordes of 
hill men coming from the south. At one place only in the hills, at 
Rangannittee, on the Kurnafoolee River, has the usual method of culti¬ 
vation by the plough been introduced; and there are there about 120 
families of Beng&Uees who till the land. The settlement, although 
established some six years ago, does not appear to have increased either 
in uitnbers or in the area of land brought under cultivation. Along 
the whole border of the district, adjacent to Chittagong, the narrow 
glens and small patches of low land have been cultivated by the 
Bengalees; but tbe men of the plains have an invincible objection 
to enter the hills. They are, I believe, principally deterred from settling 
* LyUl'a Geology, vol it clu xvi, p. 250 : Doddlev’s Ann. RejpSt. 173 : Phil Trans, tot liii. 
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there by the insalubrity of the climate, which seems to • be deadly to 


their race, although inoccuous to the hill men. 

There are at present no roads in the district ; the nature 
of the country indeed, with its transverse ranges of hills, offers 
very great engineering obstacles to the construction of roads or the 
employment of wheel-carriage. Paths there are, ot course, in every 
direction ; but, with the exceptions to be mentioned hereafter, only such 
paths as the people of the country cau make use of. The favorite 
path throughout the district is the sandy bed of a stream, as ft offers 
coolness for the feet and shade from the umbrageous canopy of jungle 
overhead. In crossing a hill range, however, this sort of path necessarily 
becomes of a precipitous, not to say break-neck, description. 

During the last few years, a line of paths has been cut through the 
jungle, connecting the Government frontier guard-posts and the three 
principal stations in the Hill Tracts : these paths, however, are cut chiefly 
with a view to military defensive operations, and are not much used as 
yet by the country people. There are four bazars or markets in the 
hills, to which the hill people resort to barter their produce for such 
articles of daily consumption as salt, spices, dried fish, and the like, which 
are only procurable from the plains. These bazars are situated at Ivassa— 
long, Rangamuttee, and Chandragoona, on the Kurnafoolee, and at Bun- 
drabun, on the River Sungoo. The bazar at Chandragoona derives a ficti¬ 
tious importance from that place being at present the head-quarters of 
the district; but should the central station bo at any time removed, the 
bazar would collapse, the position occupied not being a true mercantile 
centre, and the bazar, moreover, being brought into a competition which 
it is unable to sustain, with the adjacent market of Rangonea, 
which is an old-established hat, much rcsprtecl to by the lull 
population.* 

The population of (he hills also resort to such of the markets 
of the plains as may be within a day’s journey from their homes, along 
the border of the Chittagong District. « 

The hill men bring down for sale cotton and timber, either in 
the rough or hewn into boats ; and, if much pressed for money, tljey 
collect for sale the oil-bearing seeds of a tree in the jungle (dial mong 
or cut and float down a raft of bamboos. They also occasionally bring 
in for sale ivory and wax in small quantities. The principal articles dis¬ 
posed of to the hill people in the bazars are salt, tobacco (in small quan- 

* The question of the transfer of t he district head-quarters from Ohamlragooun to Kuii^v- 
multcc is at present under the consideration of the Bengal Government, 
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tities),' piece-goods, metal goods, trinkets, dried fish, pigs, and cattle. 
About 50,000 cubic feet of timber per annum, it is calculated, is brought, 
down yearly to the plains from the Hill Tract, forests; and 55,854 maunds 
of cotton are estimated to be yearly exported by the hill people,*—this 
in addition to the not inconsiderable quantity reserved by them for home 
consumption. The Hill Tracts, indeed, seem peculiarly well fitted, both 
in. soil and climate, for the production of cotton ; the produce of the 
year 1867-68 (see Appendices) may be taken as a fair average yield. 
The quantity produced, however, depends almost entirely upon the 
amount of rain-fall. Too heavy a fall of rain spoils the cotton crop; there 
is especial danger of this at the commencement of the rains, when the 
plants are young. Measures have been taken to introduce improved 
varieties of the cotton plant among the hill tribes. The Flora, of the 
Hill Tracts is of the Maylayan type ; the forests being principally of 
brilliant glossy evergreen trees. 

Throughout the whole district are found large tracts of valuable 
forest trees. A scheme for the conservancy of the Hill Tract forests is 
now before Government. I subjoin a list of the known species of 
timber found in the district. (Appendix A.) Teak is not indigenous, 
but thrives if planted ; it grows, however, plentifully in the forests on 
the other side of the hill range separating this district from Amman. 
A large trade in sleepers has lately sprung up from the Port of Chitta¬ 
gong ; the Port Conservator estimates that upwards of 30,000 sleepers 

have been exported during the last two years. 

The trees named in the Appendix are merely the known varieties 
of timber which grow in the Hill Tracts, but as yet no organized 
enquiry into the vegetable products of this part of the country has 
ever been instituted, and but little, consequently, is known on the 
subject. The tea plaut is believed to be indigenous in the district, but it 
lias not hitherto been found in abundance. The fir-tree and the 
caoutchouc tree are found in the lofty hills in the east of the district; 
but the hitherto unsatisfactory relations existing between us and the 
more remote hill tribes bave prevented any use being made of these 
otherwise valuable forest products. 

In the wilder parts of the district the forest trees are festooned 
with numerous rigneous creepers (phytocr&ne) hanging in a labyrinth 
of coils from every tree; some are as thick as a man’s arm. On cutting 

* Mds. 18,100 were brought down the River Kuraafoulee alone in the year 1867-G8. (Seo 
[>. XI.) 
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one of these, water is obtained ; and as they grow on the loftiest hill 
where water is often not obtainable, this property of theirs is most useful 
The most curious thing is, that should the coil be cut in one place only, 
60 as to leave two pendent ends, no water issues. It is necessary to out a 
piece clean out of the ergeper with two quick consecutive strokes, before 
water is obtained. If with an unskilled hand three or four hacks are 
made before severing it, the only result is a dry stick. Two speedy cuts, 
however, and from the piece of creeper trickles out about halt a tumbler 
full of clear, cool water. The hill men explain this by saying that when 
the stem is cut, the water tries to run away upwards. 

There is also a tree in the jungles called “ chowr ” by the Bengalees, 
and “ samul " in the Tipperah tongue. The young shoots of this tree 
are delicious eating, being white and tender, with a filbert flavor. 
Between the outer husk and the trunk of this tree is a soft layer of 
substance that makes an excellent tinder. 

In shady spots is also found another edible plant, .something like 
asparagus ; the Bengalees call it c< tara” It is cultivated as a vegetable 
by tho BengalleevS, but the wild variety growing in the virgin soil vf 
undisturbed forests is far superior. The young shoots of the cane and 
bamboo, just as the young plant emerges from the earth, are very good 
eating. Ori the hills, also, the wild yam is found plentifully, so that no 
man able to search for food in the jungles could starve in these hills. 

The hill people have many plants and simples which they use 
medicinally. (See Appendix B.) They make two or three dyes from the 
roots and leaves of plants. They also use a certain creeper' in catching 
fish; this plant, when steeped in a stream, and the water confined by a 
dam, has the property of intoxicating and stupefying the fish, which cocao 
floating, belly upwards, to the surface of the water, and are then easily 
caught. 

There are eleven varieties of the bamboo found throughout the hills, 
and canes grow in profusion. The cane is the hill man’s rope ; with it 
he weaves baskets, binds his house together, and throws bridges over the 
otherwise impassable hill torrents. 

The bamboo is literally his staff of life. He builds his house of 
the bamboo ; he fertilizes his fields with its ashes ; of its stem he makes 
vessels in which to carry water; with two bits of bamboo he can 
produce fire ; its young and succulent shoots provide a daipty dinner 
dish ; and he weaves his sleeping mat of fine slips thereof. The instru¬ 
ments with which his women weave their cotton are of bamboo. SS) 
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■ and the dwellers therein. 

are usually denuded of their lower branches, and left standing. If possi¬ 
ble, however, the jooinah fixes upon a slope thickly covered with a bamboo 
jungle of the species called “dolloo ” this compared with a dense tree, 
jungle is easy to cut, and its ashes, after burning, are of greater ferti¬ 
lizing power. Although the clearing of a patch of dense jungle is no 
doubt very severe labour, yet the surroundings of the labourer render 
his work pleasurable iu comparison with the toilsome and dirty task 
of the cultivators of the plains. On .the one hand, the hill man works 
in the shade of the jungle that he is cutting; he is on a lofty eminence, 
where every breeze reaches and refreshes him; his spirits are enlivened 
and his labor lightened by the beautiful prospect stretching out before 
him : while the rich and varied scenery of the forest stirs his mind 
above a monotone. He is surrounded by his comrades ; the scent of tho 
wild thyme and the buzzing of the forest bee are about him ; the young 
men and maidens sing to their work, and the laugh and joke goes 
round iis they sit down to their mid-day meal under the shade of some 
great mossy forest tree. 

On the other baud, consider the moiling toil of the cultivator of the 
plains. He maunders along with pokes and anathemas at the tail of 
a pair of buffaloes, working mid-leg in mud ; around him stretches an 
uninterrupted vista of muddy rice land ; there is not a bough or a leaf 
to give him shelter from the blazing noon-day sun. His women are 
shut up in some cabin, jealously surrounded by jungle; and if he is able 
to afford a meagre meal during the day, he will munch it solus, sitting 
beside Iris muddy plough ; add to this, that by his comparati vely plea¬ 
surable toil, the hill man can gain two rupees for one which the wretch¬ 
ed ryot of the plains can painfully earn, and it is nob to be wondered 
at that the hill people have a passion for their mode of life, and regard 
with absolute contempt any proposal to settle down to the tame and 
monotonous cultivation of the dwellers in the low-lauds. 

The joom land once cleared, the fallen jungle is left to dry iu the 
sun, and in the month of May it is fired ; this completes the clearing. 
The firing of the jooms is sometimes a source oi danger, as at that 
season of the year the whole of the surrounding jungle is as dry as tin¬ 
der, and easily catches fire. In this way sometimes whole villages are 
destroyed, and people have lost their lives, I have myself seen a whole 
mountain-side on fire for four days and four nights, having been ignited 
by joom-firing. It was a magnificent sight, but such a fire must cause 
incalculable injury to the forest: young trees especially would hr. 
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forest conservancy restrictions lately introduced will, however, it is 
thought, induce many of the hill population to settle down as plough 
cultivators. 

In the country adjacent to the Fenny, where, in consequence of 
constant jooming, jungle had wholly disappeared, and grass taken its 
place, the attempt, was once before made with every prospect of success : 
owing to their fear of the independent tribes, the people of that part 
of the country were unable to move to fresh joom land further 
eastward, and their own country was thoroughly exhausted from ov„er- 
cultivation ; but they steadfastly held aloof from the plough, preferring 
to earn a precarious subsistence by the cutting and selling of bamboos 
and the hewing out of boats. Some few of them who had or could 
borrow a small amount of capital, took up the profession of itinerant 
traders: while others earned or added to their means of livelihood 
by rearing and herding cattle, for which the country afforded ample 
pasturage. 

The independent tribes have now, however, become quiet, and the 
people of the Fenny have since then steadily moved to the eastward, 
and occupied fresh joom land. 

The villages of the hill people are formed chiefly by communities 
composed of persons connected either by blood or marriage. The site 
of the village is changed as often as the spots tit for cultivation in the. 
vicinity are exhausted. Land once joomed cannot he re-cultivated fora 
period of eight to ten years, as in less than that time a sufficient, growth 
of jungle does not spring up to give the necessary coating of fertilizing 
ashes, without which the joom crops would yield but a poor return. 
They do not seem to be acquainted with the method of terrace 
cultivation pursued in the Himalayas ; indeed the slope of the hills in 
most parts is so steep, that it is doubtful whether this mode of etfltiva- 
tion would be practicable. 

I have sometimes met a hill community as they were chang¬ 
ing their residence: long files of men, women, anu children, 
every soul of the village in fact, proceed to their new place 
c-f abode, each one with a long circular basket slung at, their backs 
and supported by a broad strip of soft bark passing over the forehead : 
each family accompanied by a numerous tribe of the very curly-laUed 
black hill dog. In some of the baskets are their household goods.; m 
others, a child and a young pig sleep contentedly together. In the old 
Village, they have left behind, perhaps, half their property, and this 
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3rd!.—The Deputy Magistrate of Cox Bazar in the south of the 
Chittagong District is ex-officio an Assistant Commissioner in the 
Hill Tracts, west and south of the Matamooree River. 

4</i. —The Assistant Superintendent of the Police, who is in imme¬ 
diate command of the District Police, and superintends matters relative 
to the equipment and internal economy of the Force. A force of three 
hundred and seventy-five men, fully armed, equipped, and officered, has 
been allotted by Government for the defence of the frontier. The 
men are principally natives of the hills, and are as yet untried in active 
service. 

The general instructions of Government for the guidance of the 
Hill Tract authorities (Government of Bengal, letter No, 3300, dated 
20th Juu^ 1860) are comprehensive, and so indicative of the wise and 
beneficent course of policy. which has been pursued towards the 
hill people, that I venture to give here an abstract thereof, as 

follows:— „ . 

1 st .—To allow no middle-men between the hill man and the 
« hakim/’ all mooktears or attorneys being prohibited from employment 
in matters between hill man and hill man. 

2nd .—Simplification of procedure and freedom from expense were 
attained by directing that equity, guided by the spirit of the law, should 
be observed, no stamps requi red, and no costs further than actual and 
necessary expenses. Justice in fact to be administered in the simplest 
and most expeditious manner possible. 

3rd .—The customs and prejudices of the people to be observed 
and respected. We are to interfere as little as possible between the 
chiefs and their tribes. 

4 t]i .—The Deputy Commissioner was vested with the full powers 
of a Magistrate, bis orders being appealable to the Commissioner of 
the Division, who also has the final decision of all heinous cases. 

Such were the principles of administration as at first set on foot, but 
subsequently, by degrees, and until within the last two years, there was 
a perceptible tendency to revert to the Regulation Procedure ; rnook- 
tearshad imperceptibly crept into practice, and an appeal to Calcutta in 
even minor cases was not uncommon, and this last is the case even 
now. Every effort, however, is used to check and discourage litigation ; 
and, whenever practicable, cases are referred to the arbitration of 
village juries, the parties pleading in person before these rough tri¬ 
bunals. From their award there is seldom any appeal *>r dissatisfaction. 
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The introduction*indeed, of mooktears among a people, simple 
and unused to law, is at all times highly inexpedient. Their employ¬ 
ment tends to crowd the Courts with petty, vexatious, and disgraceful 
suits. Nothing is so productive of evil passions as facilities for their 
gratification. The mooktears tamper with the simplicity and ignorant 
of the people, and draw them into litigations, in which the sole persons 
benefited are the mooktears themselves. They thrive by quibbles, 
quicks, and chicanery, and, like vermin^ swarm where there- is most 
corruption. They are to the law what quack doctors are to physic, ex¬ 
citing the malady for the purpose of profiting by the cure, and retarding 
the case in order to pocket the fees} as also in medicine, when a man 
has once dabbled in patent medicines and infallible specifics, he is always 
poisoning himself aud others by quack drugs, so in the law an ignorant 
person who has once been tricked into a law-suit by one of these crafty 
empirics, is ever afterwards in a chronic state of dispute and embroil¬ 
ment. During the last two years the employment of mooktears has 
been discouraged in cases between hill men, and in hill matters Which 
require special and local knowledge of customs and the like ; but in 
appeals before, the Comtnissionfcr, mooktears are allowed to appear, as 
the hill men arc often ignorant of the language spoken in the plains 
of Chittagong where the Commissioner’s Court is held. 

In these hills, also, as in Sonthalia, the crafty Bengal left mabajuns 
of the plains have wrested the law from its original intent, and 
turned it into an engine wherewith to reduce the people to a con¬ 
dition of slavery. In an ill-fated hour the hill man borrows a few 
rupees from some mahajuo ; he wants the money, either because 
his crops have failed, or his son is to be married, or for some other 
reason. He can neither read nor write ; consequently the bond in 
which the transaction is recorded, usually binds him to pay some 
enormous amount of interest, of which lie is totally ignorant, lime 
goes on, the money becomes clue, and is generally paid. In the latter 
case the mahajun says, “ Go my son, I destroy the bond, the debt 
is cancelled here he will tear up some paper before the hill tnan, but 
most certainly not the bond. The debtor goes away satisfied to life homo, 
leaving the mahajun chuckling m his sleeve at his successful villany. 
After a short interval the mahajun repairs to the Civil Court, and, 
with an injured aspect, lays a suit for the recovery of the original debt, 
interest, and costs of suit, according to his bond. Formerly, when 
the summons to the hill man to appear iu the suit was issued through 
: ■ : a * 
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a Bengallee peon, the mahajun would simply bribe the summons- 
bearer, who would report the summons as duly served, without going 
near the pseudo debtor’s house. Should the mahajun not be success¬ 
ful in this, he will lie in wait at the river-side, and when his man 
comes down on the day fixed for the hearing of the case, lie will 
Seize upon him, “Ail bapre! great is my misfortune, you have been 
summoned, my friend, quite by mistake ; I have no case against you ; 
you know, we made all square between us when last we met. I am 
afflicted for your trouble, but come with me, you must eat and drink at 
my expense as some small return for all this needless bother" So off 
goes the befooled hill man, and never appears in his case, when, accord¬ 
ing to law, a decree in default is given against him. In another case, 
•supposing the hill man to have paid part of his debt and to owe the 
remainder, the mahajun will then meet him outside the Court, make a 
compromise with him, and agree to withdraw the case. The man goes 
awav, while the mahajun, on his part, does not withdraw the case, but 
takes a decree in full, ex parte, in default of the debtor's attendance. 
These are not imaginary cases, but have come actually under my own 
observation. Numberless are the tricks to which the crafty Bengallee 
resorts, and gradually he accumulates over his victim’s head an amount 
of legally authorized debt, which the wretched creature can never hope 
to pay off. He then becomes the bond-slave of the mahajun ; for him 
he toils, for his profit he clears p. joom, raises cotton, or hews out a 
boot, and even death does not release him, for the load descends upon 
the shoulders of his son. 

Latterly so many cases came before the Courts, of a nature such 
that a permanent state of ill-feeling between the hill population and 
the mahajuus was to be apprehended, that it was found necessary to 
limit both the amount of interest on a debt recoverable by law, and 
the time during which a decree might bo allowed to remain unexecuted. 
Twelve per cent, per annum is now granted by the Courts, and on a 
decree being obtained, the creditor is compelled to enforce it at once. 

The appointment of an officer for the exclusive supervision of this 
district has greatly ameliorated the condition of the hill people in this 
ns in other respects, and the special Registration Rules which have been 
lately introduced, have now almost entirely put a stop to the nefarious 
practices above referred to. 

It would be a mistake, in my opinion, to introduce into this dis¬ 
trict, the Regulations, Legal Codes, and Procedure, as followed in other 
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main source of revenue, as in other parts of India, will arise from the 
land-tax. 


PART II. 

THE HILL TRIBES. 

The usages winch a particular community is found to have adopted in its inf ancy 
and in its primitive seats are generally those which are on the whole best suited to 
promote its physical and moral well-being. (Maine's Ancient Laic, page 19 .) 

The tribes that inhabit the Hill Tracts of Chittagong may be 
named and classified as follow :— 

1. The Khyoungtba, or Children of the River, who are of pure 
Arracanese origin, speaking the ancient Arracan dialect, and conform¬ 
ing in every way to Buddhist customs. Under this head may also bo 
named the Cbuckma tribe, for reasons which I shall state hereafter. 

2. The Tomigtha, or Children of the Hills, who are of mixed origin, 
if indeed they are not the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 
T hey speak numerous and diversified dialects, and are more purely 
savages than the Khyoungtha. Under this head are included the 
Tipperah and the Lhoosai, or Rookie tribes, with their off-shoots. 

The word Rhyoungtha aud Toungtha are both Arracanese ;—• 
“ Kh young/’ a river; “ toung,” a hill ; and “tha," or “ tsa,” a son. 
They are used as geueric terms, to denote the hill tribes, by only such of 
our tribes as speak the Arracan dialect. The other tribes have each their 
own way of specifying themselves and their neighbours, which will be 
alluded to when speaking of each tribe in particular; but none of 
them appear to have any genera! term for all hill dwellers. 

The Bengalees distinguish hill men into two classes. The 
friendly tribes living close along the Chittagong District border, they 
call Jootnahs ; and all other hill men, more especially if unable to speak 
the vernacular of Bengal, are distinguished as Rookies. 

A greater portion of the hill tribes, at present living in the Chitta¬ 
gong Hills, undoubtedly came about two generations ago from Arracan. 
This is asserted both by their own traditions and by records in the 
Chittagong Colleetorate. It was in some measure due to the exodus 
of our bill tribes from Arracan that the Burmese War of 1824 took 
place, which ended in the annexation, to British territory, of the fertile 




•Province of Arracan. As this is a point interesting, not only from its 
local bearing on the bill tribes, but also in a larger and more important 
historical sense, I shall trace here the way in which the dissensions 
between tbe English authorities and the Burmese, which eventually 
culminated in war, hinged in a great measure upon refugees from the. 
hill tribes, who, fleeing from Arracan into our territory, were pursued 
* and demanded at our bauds by the Burmese. 

Among the earliest records that we have of our dealings with the 
Burmese, are two letters, written, one by the King of Burmah, the other 
by the Rajah of Arracan, to the Chief of Chittagong, and received 
about the 24th June 1787, couched as follows : — 

“ From the Rajah of Arracan to tho Chief of Chittagong. Our territories are 
composed of five hundred and sixty countries, and we have ever been on terms of . : 

friendship, and the inhabitants of other countries willingly and freely trade with the 
countries belonging to each of us. A person named Keoty, having absconded from 
our country, took refuge in yours. I did not, however, pursue him with a force, but 
sent a letter of friendship on the subject, desiring that Keoty might be given up to 
me. You, considering your own power and the extent of your possessions, refused 
to send him to me. I, also, am possessed of an extensive country ; and Keoty, in 
consequence of his disobedient conduct and the strength and influence of my King's 
good fortune, was destroyed. 

“ Domcan Chukma, and Iviecopa Lies, Marring and other inhabitants of Arracan, 
have now absconded and taken refuge near the mountains within y&ur border, and 
•exercise depredations on the people belonging to both countries; and they, moreover, 
•murdered an Englishman at tbe mouth of the NAf, and stole away everything he 
hud with him. Hearing of this, I am come to your boundaries with an army, in 
order to sieze them, because they have deserted their own country, and, disobedient 
to. my King, exercise the profession of robbers. It is not proper that you should 
give asylum to them or the other Hughs who have absconded from Arracan, and you 
will do right to drive them from your country, that our friendship may remain perfect, 
and that the road of travellers and merchants may be secured. If you do not drive 
them from your country and give them up, I shall be under the necessity of seek¬ 
ing them out with an army, in whatever part of your territories they may be. I 
send this letter by Mahommed Wassene. Upon the receipt of it, either drive the 
Hughs from your country, or, if you mean to give them an asylum, return me an an¬ 
swer immediately." 

This letter explicit enough. The fugitives referred to are evi¬ 
dently men of the Chuckrna aud Mrung hill tribes, who to this day 
preserve the recollection of their ancestor’s flight from Arracan. The 
persons in question were probably the chiefs of the clans, and the driv ¬ 
ing of them from British territory would have been equivalent to the 
expulsion of the whole clan. 
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eternal punishment in case of any deviation from their religion and laws, but 
whoever conforms his conduct to the strict rules of piety and religion will hereafter 
be translated to heaven. I have accordingly sent four elephants’ teeth under the 
charge oi 30 persons, who will return with yoitr answer to the above proposals and 
oilers of alliance.” 

‘ These letters were received during the administration ( of Lord 
Cornwallis. They were followed up almost immediately by the 
entrance into our territory of a force of armed Burmese under the 
Sirdar of Arracan. The Chief of Chittagong, in the same month of 
June, writes to the Governor-General in Council, reporting this in¬ 
cursion, and stating that he has declined to respond to the overtures 
of alliance until this armed force was withdrawn. At the same time 
lie .states that in his opinion the refugees should be driven out of British 
territory. He adds, also, that these fugitives were persons of some 
consequence in Arracan, and reports, further, that a Chukma Sirdar, 
Who bad fled from Arracan. had been arrested and confined by him. He 
| ! concludes by stating bis opinion that this Sirdar and his tribe have no 
intention of cultivating the low lands in a peaceable mauner, but have 
taken up their abode m the hills and jungles for the convenience of 
plundering. Ten years before this, in the year 1777, it appears from a 
letter, dated 31st May, front the Chief of Chittagong to the Hon’Me 
Warren Hastings, Governor-General, that some thousands of hill men 
had come from Arracan into the Chittagong limits, having been offered 
encouragement to settle by one Mr. Bateman, who was the chief go- 
erning officer there at that time. These migrations were evidently for 
a long time a rankling sore to the Burmese authorities; and Macfai laue s 
History of British India, page 355, records that in 1795 a Burmese army 
of 5,000 men .again pursued some rebellious Chiefs, or, as they called 
them, robbers, right into the English District of Chittagong. These 
Chiefe, who had taken refuge in our territories, were eventually given 
up to the Burmese, and “two out of the three were put to death with 
htirocio\is tortures.” * 

In ISO!) Macfarlane records that disputes continued to occur in 
the frontiers of Chittagong and Tipperali, but the organized forays into 
our territory hardly assumed any definite form until 1823 (Wilson’s 
Narrative of the Burmese War, page 25), when a rupture ensued, winch 
led to the war of 1824. The primary cause, therefore, of all these dis¬ 
turbance^ rendering the Burmese apt. to provoke and take offence, was 
undoubtedly the emigration to our hills of tribes hitherto subject to 
their authority. 



AND THE DWELLERS THEREIN'. 


The origin of the tribes is a doubtful point. Pemberton ascribes to 
them a Malay descent. Colonel Sir A. Phayre considers two of the prin¬ 
cipal tribes of Arracan, who are also found in these hills, to be of Myam- 
ma or Burmese extraction. Among the tribes thems.elves no record exists, 
save that of oral tradition, as to their origin. The Khyouugtha alone are 
possessed of a written language ; they have among them several copies of 
the Kaja-wong, or History of the Kings of Arracan, but I have been able 
to discover no records whatever as to their sojourn and doings in the 
hills. The Toungtha, on the other hand, possess no written character, 
and the languages spoken by them are simple to a degree, expressing 
merely the wants and sensations of uncivilized life. The information 
obtainable as to their origin and past history is therefore naturally meagre 
and unreliable. 

The general physique of the hill tribes is strongly Mongolian. 
They are, as a rule,, short in stature, about 5 feet G inches in height. 
Their faces are broad ; the nose flat, with no perceptible bridge; 
the eyes narrow, and set obliquely in the bead, high cheek bones, and no 
beard or moustache. They have an hpriest. bright look, with a frank 
and merry smile ; and their look does not belie them, but is- a faithful 
index of their mental characteristics. 

Before noticing in detail the peculiarities and distinctive signs 
of each separate tribe, I shall describe certain habits and customs which 
are common to all of them :—The first and perhaps the most marked 
distinction is their mode of cultivation, which has already been described 
by me; next in importance is the relation of master and servant, or, as 
we should call it, slavery, throughout the hills * Servants, as we under¬ 
stand the term, that is, persons doing meuial service for a certain wage, 


* The custom of slavery formerly existed also in the Chittagong District. On this point 
the Chief of Chittagong * writes to the Hon’ble Warren Hastings, President in Council, 
dated Sept. 1st, 1774, as follows .-—I have been duly honoured with your letter of t he 4th Juno 
and J2th July. Through a multiplicity of business if, has escaped me to acknowledge jthe re¬ 
ceipt of theni sooner. However, vour order respecting the purchasing of slaves was immediately 
published, and I have now the pleasure to enclose you a particular account, in English and Persian., 
of the customs that-have hitherto prevailed in this province with respect to tho right that 
masters have over their slaves. The translation enclosed is as follows :—“ Tho custom with re¬ 
spect to slaves in this country is this : any ono who is without a father, mother, or any other re¬ 
lation, and who is not connected with any zemindar or other in the revenue or cultivation of the 
country, who is destitute of the necessaries of life, and should propose selling himself, on the 
receipt of the nlcpiey for which be agrees, becomes a slave ; and should his owners ever fall de¬ 
stitute. and be in want of the necessaries of life, they may sell him, her, or them, to whomso¬ 
ever they please, and the purchaser is from that time considered as the master ot thp slaves. 
The children, grandchildren, and soon to many generations, become the slaves of their parents’ 
masters, and they most do whatever is ordered, whether to cultivate, build, or any sort ot drudg* 
cry. Their wives must also attend on the wife of their master. When they marry, it must be 
to a slave, and that of their master’s choosing, who dofraysthe expense of the wedding : and they 
can on no account marry without their master’s consent. The Province of Islamabad is a small 
and poor one; there arc many people of good families, but poor, wfcose chief dependence and 
support is by their slaves, who do every sort of» menial service, which a hired .servant will not uo 
through fear of demeaning himself and disgracing his family. The above custom has prevailed 
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THE KHYOUNGTHA. 

„. v oungtha are sub-divided into the following 
mostly taking their names from the different str< 


i • . ,7 r 

which they live : 

» 1. The Rigray-tsa ; 2. Palaing-tsa; 3. Palaing-gree-tsa ; 4, 
dyn-tsa; 5. Wyoyn-tsa ; 6. Suroong-tsa ; 7. Phrangroa tsa ; 8. 
pia-tsa ; 9. ChereyDg-tsa; 10. Maro-tsa ; 11. Sabok-tsa* 19 
khyoung-tsa; 13. Taing-tchyt; 14 Kyowkma-tsa; to.' 

They all dwell in village communities having a Roa 
head, through whom they pay revenue. The villages to 
of the Kurnafoolee River aro subject to a Chief, called the Bohmong 
(from the Aracanese “ bob,” a head, and “ mong,” leader), wl 
residence is at Bundrabun, on the Sungoo River, while those to the m 

* Among the. Khyoungtha only, tbe women are placed on an equal footing i 
the tribe in respect to work. The Shendro tribe are also said to gram groat pri 
\v omen; but our information as to this tribe L> not very reliable. 




AND THE DWELLERS THEREIN. 



of the Kurnafoolee acknowledge the supremacy of the Mong Rajah. * 
The tribute paid to these Chiefs is from 4 to 8 rupees yearly 
for each family. Unmarried men, priests, widows, widowers, aud 
men who do not cultivate but live by the chase of-wild beasts, 
are exempted from paying tribute. In addition to the money-payment, 
each adult is liable to work for three days in each year, without 
pay, at the Chief’s bidding. An offering of the first fruits of rice aud 
cotton of every man’s field is also made to the Chief. The position of 
Roaja, or village head, is more an honourable than a profitable one: he 
is chosen by the villagers, and appointed by the Chief, to whom he must 
present a “ nuzzer ” on his nomination being ratified. The office, gene¬ 
rally speaking, descends from father to son. The Roaja decides all petty 
cases and disputes that may occur in the village, and for so doing he re¬ 
ceives certain fees from both parties according to custom and the im¬ 
portance of the case. In some instances he receives from the Chief a 
percentage on the yearly revenue collections, 

Colonel Sir A. Phayre, in his account of Arracan (Journal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, No. 117 of 1841) says, that the Khyoungtha and 
Rakhoingtha, or Arracanese, are of the same race. Like the Burmans, 
their natioual name is Myamma, or, as it is pronounced in these hills, 
JMurma. Rakhoingtha signifies an inhabitant of the Rakhoing country, 
while Khyoungtha means those who inhabit the banks of mountain- 
streams, and support themselves by hill cultivation. 

To the Bengallees of the plains the Khyoungtha is known by the 
name of Hill Mugh, but this is entirely a misnomer. Colonel Sir A. 
Phayre rightly states that this name exclusively belongs to a class of 
people residing in the Chittagong District, called Rajbunsees, or Mug!,*, 
who are the offspring of Bengallee women by Burmans when the lat¬ 
ter possessed Chittagong. They are well known in Calcutta as Mugh 
cooks, and are doubtless worthy people in their way, but are far re¬ 
moved in regard to manliness, uprightness, and all that we think noble, 
from the Khyoungtha of the hills. The Khyoungtha, ; ike the Bur¬ 
mese, are Buddhists, and believe in the doctrine of metempsychosis, or 
the transmigration of souls. Each successive life is as it were a furnace 
by which the soul is refined, and so rises, step by step, to perfection, until 
eventually the state of “ Niebau” is attained. I have heard stories of 
men who, in dying, thought they were sure of attaining this culminat¬ 
ing point of perfection, and who are said to have expired with a very 
* The Chukma tribe and tick Chief will be noticed «ul>sttjueutly. 




AND THE DWELLERS THEREIN. 


between Buddhism and Brahmanism, the former, the pure and self- 
denying faith speedily fell before the popularity-seeking religion of the 
Hindoo priest. Buddhism is a levelling faith ; in matters relating to 
man and his soul it admits of no distinctions ; there is no royal road to 
Paradise * the only superiority of man over man is gained by virtue and 
good deeds. No one can goamong a people professing the Buddhist fa'ith 
without seeing their superiority in manliness,truth, self-denial, and all the 
sterner, nobler class of moral excellences. These characteristics have 
naturally operated strongly in raising the social status of the weaker sex ; 
and among our hill Buddhists, women are respected, and occupy an 
honourable position. They enjoy great freedom of action, and are 
unraistakeably a power among the people. They, as well as the other 
sex, can work out their own salvation and attain “ Nieban.” In many 
parts of the hills may be seen aged women, who in the close of their 
life have devoted themselves to God’s service; they occupy separate 
houses, however, and do not live in the “ khiongs,” or temples. 

In each village is seen the “ khiong,” or house of religion. It is a 
bamboo structure, raised some six feet from the ground, generally built 
under the shade of some trees, with a clear space in front, where the 
young men disport themselves in the evening. Inside, on a small raised 
platform of bamboo, stands an image of Gaudama, the last Boodh, 
made either of wood gilt over, or of alabaster. The image is generally in 
a sitting posture, with the pagoda-shaped head-dress indicative of su¬ 
preme power. Before it are placed offerings of flowers and rice, which 
arc brought fresh every morning by the girls of the village, who, at the 
same time, bring, in covered trays, the daily food of any priest or way¬ 
farer who may. he resting there. Around the walls of the “khiong” 
are hung the black boards on which the village youngsters loarn to 
read and write. By the side of the image of Boodh generally hangs 
a small stand of bells, and morning and evening the villagers in twos 
and threes will ascend the small log of wood, cut into steps, by which 
the “ khiong” is approached, remove their turbans, and on hands 
and knees reverently salute the semblance of their revered teacher, 
first ringing the bells to let him know that they are there. Each one 
prays lor himself, save that now and again a father may be seen lead¬ 
ing his young son by the hand ami teaching him how to pray. The 
“khiong” is the great resort of all the bachelors of the village; it is 
there that all the talk and gossip goes on. At evening time, when tho 
sun westers, and it grows cool, they assemble at the “ khioDgthe lads 
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Tire HILL TRACTS or chittagong 

gathering lay just at the junction of the plains and hills; ami from both 
directions,as the day drew on, and the shadows began to lengthen, charac¬ 
teristic groups began to make their appearance. From the plains carue 
the well-known greasy bunuiah in his chronic condition of perspiration ; 
the plausible cloth-merchant (what native can adjust a turban like him); 
the black and sinewy coppersmith ; and the general store-keeper : this 
latter being generally a Mussulman of middle age and debauched ap¬ 
pearance. These all began to establish themselves in temporary bamboo 
sheds or shanties, which formed lines converging on the shrine as a cen¬ 
tre. Much more pleasant (to my eyes at least) were the different bands of 
hill people, who might be seen coming in, party after party, from the 
direction where in the distance rose the wooded hills, blue against the 
horizon. Their parties were always village communities,, numbering 
from 8 to 10 up to 30 individuals. First would be seen the drummer, 
who advanced with the proud consciousness of leadership to a spirited 
accompaniment on the tom-tom. Next came the village head man, or 
Koaja, dressed in clean, white, home-spun garments, with his scarlet- 
bordered cloth wound round his shoulders, toga fashion. After him 
would come his wife, middle-aged, but still of a comely presence. She, 
•would generally have a flower in her hair, and carry in one hand an 
earthen-bowled pipe with silver stem. Following her, one by one, 
would troop iu, the maidens, dressed very becomingly, with a. white 
turban loosely bound round their heads, their faces (very pretty ones 
in some cases) exposed, bearing a merry, frank expression, while from 
their luxuriant black hair would peep a flower, a lemon-coloured or¬ 
chid, or some bright jungle creeper-blossom. They wore a dark-blue 

skirt of home-spun cloth with a scarlet border. Found their bosoms was 
wound a soft, white cloth, barred with chocolate-coloured stripes j and in 
case the girls were of wealthy family, they would have a silver chain 
round their necks, or wear perhaps a skirt of purple silk instead of the 
dark-blue home-spun. Sometimes a young lady would he seen saucily 
puffing a roll of tobacco, cigar fashion, while she turned to talk, over 
her shoulder, to some tall, strapping young villager, her betrothed per¬ 
haps, who would walk quietly in the rear, carrying on his back, slung over 
his forehead, in bill fashion, the long basket, or “ tooroong,” containing 
the supplies of his party. There were generally more women than men 
in the parties, and some of them had even brought with them their little 
ones to share in the good luck which was to accrue to the pilgrims. 
IN ight. closed in, and still party after party thronged to the place in 
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ntry to a condition of wc 
utting himself up in his 
Curbed while he was perfo 
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King invincible, and he put unhusked rice in a pot, ove: 

' 

anguished fire, and sprinkled it with water till it began to sj 
ight he fled away. After some time the King became 
at his adviser's long seclusion, and he began to search, saying, 
‘Where is my guide and my teacher V Then the guards search¬ 
ed the house of the wise man and found it empty, and the grain 
ting in the pot; so they went and told the King that the wise 
i must have been carried away many days ago, and that it was 
an evil demon in his shape that had latterly been seen, for that the 
rice in his pot had sprouted and had evidently been there many rnonthr 
“Then came the King of Burmah with an army and took Arracat 
our King was killed, and my grandfather took the tribe and fled 


They are full of legends and stories, this people ; their proverbs 

also are as the sands of the sea. Here are a few of them :— 

. 

T 0 ma tcba f *’ 00<J ’' e f U3e ^ when offered. 


Search in seven houses, and you will 


*' < Konyc eyn tak paw, hrarey ina ra. 1 “ ® ot £j n( j c 
This answers to our— 

“ lie that will not when he may, 

When lie will he shall have nay." 

2. Khwec goung mha khee san yau. Like a dog with a dirty head. 
SBillf Tehapo ma ’— - - — ' rri '''-— 41 - : —*■— 
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\ The person not knowing how to < 
[The person not kne 

y- ) g< 


( Toing po ma tai kucy hruie rarey. ) get up. 


yj Wa la, wa kuomrey,&«| . .... ..... 

■ 1 Tcbnng la, tclmng phainrey. \ The elephant is caught by the elephant. 

English synonyms:— 

“ Like goes to like 
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.‘‘Set a thief to catch a thfef." 
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and there was at that time a ‘rakus,’ or ogre, who lived on the other 
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side of the wall which surrounds the world, which God will throw 
down at the last day, and he heard this proclamation, and by virtue of 
his inner consciousness he at once became aware that this insect had 


Mil 


come forth from the head of one Abulkhan, a merchant of the Kulas 
(Bengallees), who had come to the King’s city to sell clothes, and who 
was at that time residing in the house of the chief minister in Arracan. 
jv So the * nvkus* took the form of a fair young man., and coming to the 
King’s court, he said as much. On this the King sent and arrested 
the Kula merchant, and lo ! it was so. Therefore, the merchant was 
cast into a den of serpents, and the King’s youngest daughter, who 
was not a little beautiful, was espoused by the * rakus.’ After residing 



MM 


some lime at the court, the ‘ rakus’ became greatly afflicted with his 


\ cannibalistic longings, so much so that he was obliged to occupy a 
chamber alone for fear the temptation should prove too strong for 
lam. At last, at his wife’s solicitations, he went with her to his father- 
in-law, and having both performed obeisance, they requested permis¬ 
sion to depart, which the King granted. A favourable day and hour 
were accordingly fixed upon by the astrologers, and the young couple 
set forth, accompanied by a guard of honour sent by the Queen- 
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mother. Now the ‘ rakus’ was very hungry ; so he went a short day’s 
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journey, and there halting, informed his wife that he would take 
three of the guards with him and go out shooting. He no sooner, 
however, had entered the jungle, than he devoured the three men with 
much delight, and returning to the princess said that the three men 
who had accompanied him had returned to Arracan. This mode of 
acting ho repeated every day, until, by the time they arrived at the 
borders of the great forest which separates the ‘rakus’ country from the 




rest of the world, all the guard had been made an end of. The princess, 
however, in her heart had not been without suspicions of her hus¬ 
band’s mode of procedure; and the last time he had gone out shooting, she 


............... 

bad Mowed him, and beheld the awful fate of the guard. When she saw 
this, she became greatly terrified, and flying back to the camp, she 




remained in prayer for her deliverance. Back came the 4 raku8* eager for 
the discussion of the dainty bit which he had saved for his last mouthful; 
and when the princess heard hishasty step, she prayed that ‘ if Ihave been 
chaste and good from my birth, let the lamp which I brought from my 
father's temple open and hide me from the * rakus/ So the lamp opened, 
and she was hid just as her husband entered. The ‘ rakus was greatly 
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pictures of one sees, on screens and; in pictures 

dress, figures; and fans, all celestial. The performers, without excep¬ 
tion, all played their parts,, singing, and speaking to qtich other, and 
not at tie? audience. The poor little princess’s lament, when she 
thought herself abandoned by her lover in the jungle, was quite 




. 




wil pathetic, and witea she sank down on her knees, as though all hope 


•were gone, some of the susceptible female portion of the audience were 
moved to audible weeping. The comic retainer also was very good; 


(*jp even his walk and attitudes were ludicrous. 

/■/■ The piece, of course, closed in. the happy conjunction of the lovers, 

' and the traditional parental blessing. 
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Although the majority of this tribe do not speak the Arracanese 
dialect, I have classed them with the Khyoungtha, on account of thiir 
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similarity of habit, in the location of their villages on the banks of the 
streams, in contradistinction to the other tribes, whom I have called 


J Toungfchn, from their living on hills in preference to the low lands. 

The name of Chuktna is given to this tribe in general by the in¬ 
habitants of the Chittagong District, and the largest and dominant 
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section of the tribe recognizes this as it3 rightful appellation. It is also 


K sometimes spelt Tsakma, or Tsak, or, as it is called in Burmese, Thek, 

- - ~ ~ . - 


A smaller section of the same tribe is called Doingnak. The names 
of. Chulana, Tsak, Thek, and Doingnak, may all ’therefore be 
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taken as names representing the tribe of which I now propose to 


speak. There is a third division, or clan, called Toungjynyas. The' 
origin of the tribe can only be inferred from their traditions and plry-' - 
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pitpie, as they possess no-written records of ancient times. Intelligent 
/persons among them, however, have informed me that it has beon 

B handed down from father to son; that they came originally- from a 
country called Chainpango, or Champanugger, As do where- this 
country is situated, accounts vary somewhat. By some-ft is said to be 
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near Malacca : this would ascribe to them a Malay origin : while,-on the 


: other band, there are many that assert that Champanugger is situated 
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far to tjhe worth iu tlifc North-Western Provinces of Hiuck>ostan* 






Those who bold to this bitter view say that they are descended from a 


. 


*^ ChnmpamigOT.—Probably the kingdom of Champa, mentioned in the travels of Fa 
Ilian, a Chinese pilgrim, wbd traversed India in the year 429 of the Christian Kra. He speaks of 

41 ,« /■'M,.,.*,.... A,.-, .il whiidi w*«vi Camriiinnri nr TTurivWiiiVn Rittinrod lint far 
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the kingdom of Chainpa, the capital of which wa* Campapttri, or Karypunt. situated not far 
fiw. the site of the present Bhagulpore. (See also Bishop Bigandct’s £ii‘e of Gaudama, p, 430, 
2nd edition.) 
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Win of the Chuknia tribe. 
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will be seen 
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Khan, a purely Pathan patronymic, is commonly in use among 1 

*\bout 1715 A. D. first paid tribute of cot- 
ton to Mogul Wuzeer I’umuek Shah. 


2. Sheremusta Khan. 

: 3. Sookdel Roy. 

;.;t ; ^ , . - 

4. Shore Dowlut Khan. 
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5. Jaunbux Khan. 






(>. Tubber. Khan. 

7. Jubber Khan. 

8. Dhurmbux Khan. 

9. Kaliudee Ranee. 


A. D. 1737 made settlement with Govern¬ 
ment. - 


Mmm 


In 1776: he revolted against Government, 


and two expeditions were sent against 
him and fcanoo, or Ramoo Khan, his 


relative, ayd a chief man of the tribe. 
(See Introduction.) 

A. D. 1782 the cotton tribute reduced to 
500 man mb*. v This Chief oppressed the 
tribe heavily, and many of them fled to 
Arracan. He also revolted against Go¬ 
vernment, but in 1787 he made submis¬ 


sion. In 1789 the Government deter- 
mined that the tribute should be paid in 


money iustead of cotton. 


A. D. 1812, died about 1830. , 

The present head of the tribe (a woman). 


Mr. Hodgson (Journal Bengal Asiatic Societys, No. I of 1853) 
states bis opinion that the Thek (Chukma) of Arracan are of aboriginal 
descent,. In this view, however, I cannot concur. 

Colonel Phayre treats of the Thek and the Doingnalc apparently 
as if they were two separate tribes. In this idea I venture to think 
that he is mistaken, as the. .Doingnaks are known and recognized 
throughout the tribe as a branch of the Chukmas that aban- 


.loii ;d the parent stem during the Ghiefship of Jai 
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time of the Chief Dhurnibux Khan. They acknowledge a: 
one Phahproo, hut, Dhurmbux Khan would not recognize him 
of the Toungjyriya clan, .and consequently the major part of 1 
turned to Arracan. At the present time the Toungjynyas in th 
district are said to number 2,500 souls. The elders among them are sti 
acquainted with the Arracanese vernacular, but the present generation 
•we fast amalgamating with the rest of the tribe, and use with them a 
corrupt species of Bengallee. Some few words are in general use 
among the Chukmas, which' are apparently derived neither from 
Arracanese nor Bengallee roots, and from which possibly some due may 
he gained as to their origin. My collection, however, is very scanty; 
and ti closer acquaintance with their dialect would perhaps give more 


ample and satisfactory results. 


Lyngia, 
Langonee, 
Sowalta, 

Sow id lee, 
Ojha, 

Tagul, 

Mooi, 

Bey, 

Siggun Bey, 

Boojee, 

Mpozee, 


ee, 

S ilium, 
Khadee, 


a lover, 
a mistress. 

best man at wedding, 
bridesmaid 
an exorcist, 
a duo, or hill knife. 

I 

sister, 
little sister, 
elder brother s wife, 
mother's younger .sister, 
mother’s elder sister, 
a jacket. 

woman's breast-cl oth. 
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Krii n-ya, 
Moyu, 


an abandoned joom. 
a hill. 


Arracanese ya, a joom, 
or field of hill culti¬ 
vation. 


Masmoola, 


about a month. 


Mas (Bengallee), a 
month. 


p. clan or family. 

They have a written character peculiar to the tribe, but the form 
>f the letters show that they are merely a rude adaptation of the 
•Vr./'canese alphabet. 







1. Molirna Goza. 

2. YVangza Goza. 

3. Dawyn Goza* 

4. Tovnya Goza. 


ill 


6. Phaksa Goza. 

. . 


: 


6. Larma Goza. 

7. Koora Goyt.a. 

8. Phey-daog-sirri Goza. 


U. 

9. Loskra Gozf 
10. Khambey Goza. 


28. Katooa Goza. 

29. Sekowa Goza, 

30. Levba Goza. 
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31. JDurjeaGoza. 


11. Borseygey Goza. 

12. SeygeyGoza. 

13. Boong i 


14. Boga Goza. 
e 


15. Darjea Goza. 

16 . .Poa Goza 


32. Pheydoongsa Goza. 

33. Buroowa Goza. 

Totjngjynym Clan. 
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17. Bar bora Goza. 
.. „ 


18. Ranycen Goza. 

19. Boongza Goza. 

20. SadongaGoza. 

21. A.moo Goza 
The lato 

. 


1. Mo-oo Goza. 

2. Dunya Goza. 

3. Lambaclia Goza. 

4. Karrooa Goza. 

5. Mongla Goza. 

6. Ongyo Goza. 

7. Mil long Goza. 
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o Rajah Dhurm Bux Khan was of the Molima Goza. His 
le Ranee Kalindee, who is. at present the head of the tribe, is of 

er each Goza there is a Dewan, who represents the head of the 
family, from which his clan originally sprung. Among the Toungiynyas 
this hereditary head is called the Ahoon. He collects the poll tax (the 


sole hill revenue), and retaining a certain fixed proportion there- 


■, together with a yearly 
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offering of first fruits. He has the privilege of deciding cases, ana 
for so doing receives certain, fees, the amount of which is prescribed by 
custom (of these more hereafter). The Dewan also receives as a right a 
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AND THE DWELLERS THEREIN* 
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arno occur in October, This is a season of much feasting, correspond¬ 
ing to our harvest home. The Chukmas at this season have a carious 
custom of suspending seven breast-cloths (worn by their women) from 
a lofty pole erected in the village, at the foot of which sacrifice is offered. 
This is the time of eating the new rice. The Kheyroy ana Tsoomoo- 
lang are festivals of minor importance, and of no fixed date. The 
Shongbasa is the worship of the “ nats, r> or deities of wood and stream. 
The priests have nothing to do with this, and it has been condemned as 
an unorthodox practice. The sacrifice is either offered by the votary 
himself in person ; or an “ ojha, K ’ or exorcist, is called in to perform the 
necessary ceremonies. 

At a Chukma village I was once present when sacrifice was thus 
offered up by the head mar*. The occasion was a thank-offering for 
the recovery of his wife from child-birth. The offering consisted of a 
sucking pig and a fowl. The altar was of bamboo decorated with 
young plantain shoots and leaves. On this raised platform were placed 
small cups containing rice, vegetables, and a spirit distilled from rice. 
Bound the whole from the house-mother's distaff had been spun a long 
white thread, which encircled the altar, and then, carried into the house, 
was held at its two ends by the good man’s wife. The sacrifice com¬ 
menced by a long invocation uttered by the husband, who stood oppo¬ 
site to his altar, and between each snatch of his charm he tapped the 
small platform with Iris hill knife, and uttered a long wailing cry ; this 
was for the purpose of attracting the numerous wandering spirits who 
go up and down upon the earth, and calling them to the feast. When a 
sufficient number of these invisible guests were believed to be assem¬ 
bled, he cut the throats of the victims with his “ d&o/’ and poured a 
libation of blood upon the altar and o ver the thread. The flesh of the 
things sacrificed was afterwards cooked and eaten at the household 
meal, of which I was invited to partake. 

The social customs of the Chukmas are on the whole very similar 
to those of the Khypimgtha. 

When a child is born, the mother is looked upon as impure for one 
month afterwards. A male child is preferred to a female. On the 
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birth of a son, guns are fired, and a feast is given; not so when 


a daughter is brought into the world. There seem to be no parti¬ 
cular ceremonies in the naming of a child ; a name is usually 
given that has been borne by some ancestor. Children are generally 
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THE HILL TRACTS OF CHITTAGONG 
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suckled by their mothers for a long time ; it is not uncommon to see a 
boy of three years old sharing his mother’s milk with a young infant. 
Girls reach puberty at the age of thirteen, and boys at fourteen to 
fifteen, years. When a lad. becomes fit, he goes out to cut his first joom ; 
this is the sign of manhood among them, anil the parents are bound 
in honour to give a feast to all their relatives on this occasion. Child- 
marriages among the Chukmas, or indeed among the hill people in 
general, are unknown ; there is no fixed time for getting married. Some 
of the young men indeed do not marry until they reach the age of 
jp or 25 ; after that age, .however, it is rare to see a man unmarried. 
Marriage is after this fashion. Father, mother, and son, first look about 
them and fix upon a bride ; this indispensable preliminary accomplished, 
the parents go to the house where their intended daughter-in-law 
resides. They take with them a bottle of spirits (this is an absolute 
necessary in every hill-palaver); the matter will at first be opened 
cautiously. The lad’s father will say, “That is a fine tree growing 
near your bouse, I would fain plant in its shadow.” Should all go 
yvoli, they retire after mutual civilities. Both m going and coming, 
omens are carefully observed ; and many a promising match has been 
put. a stop to by unfavourable auguries. A man or woman carrying fowls, 
water, fruit, or milk, if passed on the right hand, is a good omen, and 
pleasant to meet with ; but it is unfavourable to see a kite or a vulture, 
or to see one crow all by himself, croaking on the left hand. Tf they are 
unfortunate enough to come upon the dead body of any animal on 
their road, they will go no further, but at once return home and stop all 
proceedings. Old people quote numerous stories to show that the dis ¬ 
regard of unfavourable omens has in former times been productive of 

the most ruinous consequences. 

By the time a second visit is due, the relatives on both sides 
have been consulted; and if all has progressed satisfactorily, and 
there are no dissentient voices, they go accompanied by some of 
the girls of the village, taking with them presents of curds and 
“ birnee” grain, and “ jogra,” a sweet fermented liquor made from rice. 
Then a day is settled (after the harvest is a favourite time), and a ring 
of betrothal is given to the bride. Now, also, is arranged what price the 
young man is to pay for his wife, for the Chukmas, in contradistinction 
to all our other tribes, buy their wives. The ordinary price is one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty rupees. On the marriage day, a large 
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stock of provisions is laid in by both houses. A procession of men 
and women start from the bridegroom’s village with drums and music 
to fetch home the bride . The parents of the bridegroom present 4 their 
intended daughter with her marriage dress. No ceremony,- however, 
is performed ; and the bride, after a short interval, is taken away, ac¬ 
companied by all her relatives, to her new home. 

On arriving, all enter the house, and the bride and bridegroom sit. 
down together at a small table—the bride on the left hand of her husband. 
On the table are eggs, sweetmeats, rice, and plantains, all laid out on 
leaf platters. The best man (sowalla) sits behind the bridegroom, 
and the bride has a representative bridesmaid (sowalloe) behind her. 
These two then bind around the couple a muslin scarf, asking, “ Are 
all willing, and shall this thing be accomplished? Then all cry out, 
“ Bind them, bind them so they are bound. The married pair 
have now to eat together ; the wife feeding the husband, and the 
husband the wife ; and as at this stage of the ceremony a grejit deal 
of bashfulness is evinced, the bridesmaid and best man raise tha 
hands of their respective charges to and from each other’s mouths to 
the intense enjoyment and hilarity of every one present. After they 
have thus eaten, aud drunken, an elder of the village sprinkles them 
with river-water, pronounces them man and wife, and says a charm 
used for fruitfulness. The couple then retire, and the guests keep it 
up until an early hour on the following morning. The next day, at 
the morniug meal, the newly married come hand-in-hand, and salute the 
elders of their families. The father of the bride generally improves 
this occasion by addressing a short lecture to his son-in-law on the 
subject of marital duties. “ Take her, ” he says, “ I have given her to 
you; but she is young and not acquainted with her household duties. ,If 
therefore at any time you come back from the joom aud find the rice 
burnt, or anything else wrong, teach her, do not beat her ; but at the 
end of three years, if she still continues ignorant, then beat her, but do 
not take her life, for if you do, I shall demand the price of blood at your 
hands, but for beating her I shall not hold you responsible, or interfere.” 

All marriages, however, do not go on in this happy fashion; it often 
happens that the lad and the lass have made up their minds to couple, 
but the parents will not hear of the match. In such a case, the lovers 
generally elope together ; but should the girl’s parents be very much set 
against the match, they have the right to demand back aud take their 
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the necessary expenses, he ran away with her. It is our custom, 


Si 




mm 


in elopements, for the young men of the village to go in search of the 
runaway couple. If they catch them, they ask the girl whether she 
leaves her home voluntarily, or whether force has been used. In the 
former case she islet go, but her husband has afterwards to pay a fine. 
If they are not caught, they get off free, and the elders settle it accord - 


M 


mg to custom. 
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Among the 


tm 


unmarried lads are 


ifli 


Toungjynya and Doingnak sections of the tribe, the 
i all assembled at night in one house under the charge 
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of an elder lad, in the same way as in the Ivhyoungtha villages. This, 
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however, is not the custom with the Chukmas Proper. The lads play at 


, 


'konyon," as described among the Khyoungtha ; the game is known 


to them as “geek kara.” They also play a game resembling our English 


“ touch.” Peg-top is a common amusement among them. Cards, dice. 
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introduction, gained a high place in the estimation of the junior por- 


or gambling for money, are unknown. The Jew's-harp has, on its late 




I tion of the community. 

In one point in particular, the Chukmas differ from the whole of 
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the other hill tribes, viz., that they are averse to changing the sites of 
their villages. From generation to generation the village is kept at one 
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place; but yet they do not aim at any permanency of structure, the 
houses being built in hill fashion, of bamboo only, thatched with leaves. 

The custom of putting a village in quarantine in case of sickness 
is universal among them. The average duration of life, they 
say, does not run beyond sixty years, but that formerly disease 
was much less common among them, and it was not unusual to 
find men and women attaiu the age of 90 or even 100 years. 

They instance, in proof of this, three diseases which have appeared 
among them within the last two generations:—First, a sickness called 
“ tsana peera.” This disease appears first, in the form of a low inter¬ 
mittent fever; but the attacks increase in frequency until the type 
changes to remittent, the tongue and throat become ulcerated, delirium 
sets in, and is followed by death. Second, “ noa-bees,” or the new 
poison; this is simply a strong remittent feyer. Both these diseases are 
said to have been unknown until within the last 60 years, and I can 
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is away with another man’s wife, he has to repay to 
,nd all the former expenses of marriage, and is fmed 
as. Should near relatives (within certain prohibited 
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an make good and faithful wives. 

. 0 . 


3, where the guilt or innocence of any person i 
ordeal by rice. A seoc of rice is pat into a p( 


ht before the-shrine of Gaudama at one of the temples • 
the morning the elders assemble, and the supposed culprit is called up 



It of payment of fine, the culprit, 
ought, according to old custom, to become a slave for such time as will 
enable him to work off the penalty. 

The abduction of a young girl against her will is punished by a 
fine of 60 rupees, and the offender also receives a good beating from 
the lads of the village to which the girl belongs. Theft is unknown 
among the Chukmas, 
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themselves. Of late years, however, a spirit of litigation has grown up 
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among them, and they now resort to our courts more than any other tribe. 

“ • ! ;■ i\i -: '•/ *’ : , 

imm allow no songs 'to be sung in or near their villages save 


ious character ; love-songs^ they say, demoralize the young* 
girls. In the joom, or jungle, however, the tongue is free. They are 
famous for their flute-playing. Their instrument is simple enough, 
being merely a joint of bamboo pierced with holes; but from this rough 


medium they evoke wondrously soft music. I have often, by the river 
stoned to the wild, melancholy notes of some unseen player. 


u Sweet, sweet, sweet, O, Pan ! 

Piercing sweet by the river ! 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan ! 

The stm on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-lly 
Came back to dream on the river. ” 








THE HILL TRACTS OF CHITTAGONG 

PART HI, 

THE HILL TRIBES (sons of the river)— Continued. 
The tribes to be noticed under this bead are— 


A 


' 1. The Tipper alls, or Mroongs. 
) 2. The Kami, or Kweymee, 

13. Mroos. 

,4. Khyengs. 




The Bungees. 

Pankhos. 

n 11. The Lhoosai, or Kookies. 

^ 12. The Shendoos, or Laklieyr, 


Of the three sub-divisions, A, B, and C, the tribes mentioned under 
A are tributary to us and entirely subject to our control. Those included 
in B, although paying no revenue, are subject to our influence; while the 
tribes mentioned under C are entirely independent, y, - ' 


These tribes are in every respect wilder than tl 


lungtha; 

they are more purely savages, and unamenable to the f Ms of civiliza¬ 
tion. Alcohol arid'tobacco, the two great speech solv^' b.)|^ey have 
among them already, and indeed they are iudependeW'ipf'^.!»'«''>aater- 
nal assistance, the earth supplying them with every 'necessary of 
their simple life. As ci vilization advances, they will retire, and it will 
be found, 1 think, difficult, if not impossible, to wean them from their 
savage life. The above remarks do not apply to the first-mentioned 
tribe”; for the Tipperahs, although assimikiting in manners and customs 
with the remainder of the Touugtha, are entirely different in charac¬ 
ter, and are the only hill people, in truth, among whom I have met 
with meanness and lying,—the only people whose savagery is unredeemed 
by simplicity and manly independence. 

The Toungtha are distinguished from the Kbyouugtha in many 
ways. Their villages are, generally speaking, situated on lofty hills and 
m plies difficult of access. The men wear hardly any clothes at all, 
and the petticoat of the women is scanty, reaching barely below the 
knee, while their bpsoms are left uncovered after the birth of the first 
child ; previous to that the unmarried girls wear a narrow breast-cloth. 
Both men and women are much given to dancing together. The women 
do not hold so high a position among them as among the Kbyouugtha, 
and upon them falls the greater part of the labour of life. 

Their religion is simple : it is the religion of nature. They wor¬ 
ship the terrene elements, and have vague and undefined ideas of some 
diviue power which overshadows all. They were born and they die, 
o'* en ds to them as incomputable as the path of a cannon-shot fired 
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THE HILL TRACTS OF CHITTAGONG 


The Tipperahs for the most part live in the. country to the north of 


The hills bordering on Hill Tipperah are prin- 
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the River Kuraafoolee. 
cipally inhabited by the Pooran and Nowuttea clans. Reeangs are the 
wildest of all, and live in close juxtaposition, with the independent, 


tribes of Lhoosai (or Rookies) on our eastern frontier. ; The Osnie are 

a comparatively small and scattered clan; some of their villages are 

found neai’ the Fenny River; some on the hills near the Kurnafoolee; 

while two of their villages have gone southward into the Roliraong\s 

. , , .. ., ... ... 


country, and have cultivated on the Dollookhyoung, a tributary of the 


River Sungoo. Like all the hill tribes, the village community, governed 
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by the head man, or Roaja, is the leading characteristic of their social 
polity. They cultivate in the usual manner by jooming. .Their villages, 
however, do not stay long iu one place : they are a restless people. The 
Tipperahs are passionately fond of dancing, and at the time of their great 
harvest festival, which takes place generally in November, the dances 
are kept up sometimes for two days and two nights without intermission. 
The dances are in every way seemly, although the drinking of seepah 
and "khoung” (sweet fermented liquor made from rice) is enormous* 
Drunkenness among them, however, does not take an amorous or a pug¬ 
nacious direction ; it generally expends itself in vehement dancing, until 
such time as the head becomes giddy, and the dancer lies down to sleep 
off what he has drunk. When the dance begins, it is the custom for the 
old men and women of the village to lead off, and after they have retired, 
the young people have their fling. 

Great freedom of intercourse is allowed between the sexes, but 




Tipperah girl is never known to go astray out of her own clan. An 
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illegitimate birth, also, is hardly known among them, for the simple 
reason, that should a girl become enciente, her lover has to marry her. 
The girls are totally free from the prudery thatdistinguishes Mahomme- 
dan and Hindoo women, and they have au open, frank manner, combined 
with a womanly modesty that is attractive. At a marriage there is no 
particular ceremony, but a great deal of drinking and dancing. A 
pig is killed as a sacrifice to the deities of the wood and stream, the 
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crowning point of the affair being this,—the girl’s mother pours out a 



glass of liquor and gives it to her daughter, who goes and sits on her 


lover’s knee, drinks half, and gives him the other half; they afterwards 


srook together their little fingers. If a .match he made with the consent 


of the parents, the young man has ttiperve three years in his father- 
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Hi u?» ) Y fell iluwci from a gr$at limgbt, and lost. my souses. Wlieit 1 woke, I 

J.ht crying^ ;md bathing my fiicvt with watpir from tin?stream ; and I said to her. , 

<« ■) l I’uA rift minrrv irvii'l f will eav srilbftthin</’ Shti fUlSWCl’Od. 4 SpCul\- 


b O B;an<1yiae.e, do not, be angry, and I will say something. 1 She answered, 4 Speak/ 
l said, ; You won’t be angry;’ and she answered, ‘ Noand she took the flower 
that Was in my hand. So I said, 4 1 love you;’ and she hid her face, and 1 took 
her on my arms and said, 4 Answer me—-you are not angry ? v She said, c No so £ 
i.'k(‘d her, 4 Do you love Kile ? 1 and she whispered, 4 Yes mid I said, y Then 
why did you not tell me so?’ She replied, 4 It is not the custom for women to 
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speak first; I was ashamed.’ Then I said, 4 May 1 come to your father's house 
to-night ? 1 and she answered, ‘'Come ; but now we must be quick and gather veger 
tuhies, dr they will laugh at us when we get back.’ So we made haste and got 
vegetables, and went back to the jootn. When we got there, tbe young men 
and maidens began laughing, and said, L Well, have you come to an understanding, 
you two ?—is it all settled ? 1 But we said nothing in reply. 'When the sun was 
junking, arid the baskets filled with corn ears, we all set off homewards, I delayed 
on one pretence and another, until I was left behind, and she saw this; but at 
j%st they all went nil singing. She loitered and fell back on the way ; so wp two. 
went home together. She said tome, 4 Come to-night to my father’s house 
before we sleep, so that you may see where I spread my mat.’ W hen we got 
near the village, she went on alone, and I made a circuit through the jungle, and 
came in at the other side of the village where our house was. At nightfall I 
wept, to her house, and her parents received me kindly, and brought out the 
arrack, and I ate , with them, but I said nothing. Afterwards we sat and stnokpd 
our pipes. 1 was determined that I would not go away until I had seen where 
•Bamoyhtee spread her mat, and at the last she was ashamed* and would not spread 
it till her mother got angry and rated her, saying, 4 Come, my daughter, you are 
lazy to-night; spread the mats, for it is time to sleep.’ Then I saw the place 
«|| where she slept, and I went away. At midnight I got up and came softly back 
to the house. X went up the ladder to the door, and was just going in, when 
their great dog come at; me, barking ; but Bamoyntee came to the door and 
(pneted him. Then 1 took her hand, and we went in together, keeping step as 
we walked, like one person. 1 slept there that night, and many nights after¬ 
wards, till at last the old people called me son, and I left my father’s house and 
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wall a fringed end hanging down in front and roar, passes once round the 
waist and between the; legs. In. the cold season they wear a rudely 


lived there (or good. She is my wife now.” 

The dregs of the Tipperahs is of the simplest description. Among 
the men a thick turban is worn, and a narrow piece of home-spun cloth, 
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sewn jacket. The males wear silver earrings, crescent shaped, with little 
silver pendants on the outer edge. The dress of the women is equally 
unornate. The petticoat is short, reaching a little below the knee, and 
made of very coarse cotton stuff of their own manufacture. It is striped 
iu colours of red imd blue. If the, woman be married, this netticoat 
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If the woman be married* this petticoat 
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THE HUT. TRACTS OF CHITTAGONG 
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place is held sacred. In all ceremonies of a religious, nature among 
them, the “ ojba,” or •“ owkchye,” is in much request. The ojha is 
simply an exorcist pr person supposed to have power over spirits; lire 
office depends upon a knowledge of charms, and is therefore necessarily 
lauded down from father to son. 
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; • .- > 1' The classification of the Tipperahs as belonging to the Tpungtha 

is perhaps incorrect, as in many of their habits and customs they 


perhaps 


assimilate both with the Bengal lees of the plains and with the 
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KHyoungtha tribes; and they' possess, also, a distinct head or Chief in 

the adjacent district of Hill Tipperah, who is recognized as Rajah by 

Mmp^ fiiajfeaSMaate&a^BMeiaMattiaBaa^JaaM^ 
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the whole race, I have, however, so classed them; as I believe that they 
belong to the same branch. Among the wilder clans, the Reeangs for 
instance, they still live in accordance with primitive customs, and 
Hill Tipperah the Rankhul and Dhopa clans are called Rookies, 
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but, as far as habits of life and customs go, are much the same as 
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the Reeangs. 


A a I have before said, however, the Tipperah, where he 
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is brought into contact with, or under the influence of, the Bengallee, 

easily acquires their worst vices and superstitions, losing at the same 
time the leading characteristic of the primitive man—the love of truth, 

Jn an account of Arracan by Colonel Sir A. P. Phayre, which appear- 
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ed in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 
it is said that a people, called Mroongs 
by tL.: Arracanese, are found in the Akyab District. They announce them¬ 
selves as descendants of persons carried away from Tipperah several gene- 
rations back by the Arracan Kings, by whom they were first planted on 
the Le-mvo River with a view to cutting off their retreat into their own 
country; but when Arracan became convulsed in consequence of 'the 
invasion of the Burmese, they gradually commenced leaving the Le 
ruyo, and returning through the lulls to their own country. For a 
time they dwelt on the Koladyne, but none are now to be found 
in Arracan, save on the Mayoo, on its upper course, and only a few 
stragglers there. Colonel Phayre adds:—“ By a reference to a few words 
of their language given in the Appendix, those acquainted with the 
language of the Tipperah tribes will be able to decide whether the 
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tale the Mroongs tell of their descent is correct or not.” 

In the Comparative Vocabularies attached to this work, I have 


inserted Colonel Phayrc’s Mroong vocabulary for ready reference, 


beside that of the Tipperah tongue; and a glance will at once show 
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AND THE DWELLERS THEREIN. 
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that the two languages are identical. The Mroongs referred to by him 


are still living in the southern part of this district, their villages are 
principally situated in the valley of the Matatnoree River and its 




tributaries; Their customs and habits differ in no essential particular 
from those of the rest of the Tipperah clans. 


The whole Tipperah tribe is known to the Khyoungtha by the 
name of Mroong. I have visited some of the Mroong villages on the 
Matamoree River. They are very hospitable, and I was perforce 
compelled to go from house to house ; in every dwelling a fresh pot of 
“ seepah” being broached. They have a most curious musical instru¬ 
ment, in sound something between an organ and a bag-pipe. It is made 
from a gourd, into which long reed-pipes of different lengths are insert* 
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ed, which have each one hole stop ; this is their sole instrument. ||o- 
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wards the close of the day, becoming enthusiastic, they performed a 
dance for me, and the instruments which accompanied the measure 
were single reeds, each player having one reed on which he played his 


solitary note as his turn came round, after the manner of Clio old- 
fashioned Russian horn bands. The tune was monotonous, but hot in- 


mm 


harmonious. Little boys played the tenor reeds, and men the bass, 
while every now and then a gongWould sound a deep sonorous note 
that chimed in with the melody in a quaint barbaric manner. 

Men only took part in the dance, the women being shy before 
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a stranger. The dancers stood in a circle, turning now to the right 
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and again to the left in unison and at certain periods in the. rythm 
of the music. The music was as it were punctuated by the dancers 
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bending their knees, and at the end of the movement canal a sharp 
jerky pause. It is curious to compare this dauce with a description 
of a like performance which Baron Humboldt, describes in his travels.* 
While they were playing, a tame “beemraj” (a small bird; came and 
settled on the turban of the Roaja, or village head man, and fluttered 
its wings in apparent delight at the noise. The little children had tame 
lizards in a string for playthings. 

The Tipperahs have a separate and distinct language of their own 
(see Vocabulary), but they have no written character. 

* “The travellers saw the Indians donee. The men, young and old, formed a circle holding 
11 ea<'h other’s hands, and turned sometimes to the ri^ht and sometimes to tho left for. whole 
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hours with silent gravity. Feeble sounds drawn from a series of reeds of different . 9 . 

u formed a slow and fdaimive apcompaniment. The tirst.dancer, to mark the time, bent both 
knees rd the cadence. Sometime?They all made a pause in their places, and executed little 
4 Oscillatory movements, bending the body from one side to the other,”—Yoya 
44 equinoxiales U« Kouveeu Continent.— tifonboklL' 
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with him. If a man has sons and daughters, and they marry, he wilt 
live with his youngest child, who also inherits all property on the death. 
. of the father. The villagers choose their own head man, but a Roaja’s 
son generally succeeds to his father's place. In cases of divorce the hus¬ 
band is repaid all that he gave for his wife, and she has to leave behind 
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A widow may marry again, but a second mar- 


her all her ornaments, 
riage is unusual among women. Slavery is an ancient institution among 
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them. Two sorts of slavery are recognized ; captives taken in war and 
debtor slaves. Both are treated alike. The master of a female slave 
cannot many or have connexion with her. Any other person can do so 
by paying her price, and so making her free. All children are free. 
Concubinage is unknown among the Mru. They drink milk and eat 
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the flesh of the cow, or indeed any kind of flesh. 


The site of a village is fixed by the dreaming of dreams. If in a 
dream they see fish, it is good, and they will get money ; if they dream 
of a river, it is also fortunate, as it foretokens a plentiful crop of rice ; 
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but if they see a dog or a snake, the site is an unlucky one, and the 
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village ought not to be built there. On the village being built, a big 
sacrifice is offered to all the gods, and the village is placed in “khaug” 
for three days. When the rice springs up in July, the village is again 
placed in quarantine; but sacrifice then is only offered to Sung-tdng, the 
god of the hills. They weave their own clothes from, cotton grown in 
their jooms. Their clothing is of the scantiest sort, the men wearing 
.merely one strip of cloth round the waist and between the legs, while 
the women wear a short petticoat, and have their bosoms completely bare. 
They seem to think that the tribe is dying out: there are now many more 
diseases known to them than there used to be in former times; and they 
say that in their fathers’ times men used to live to the age of 100 years, 
but that now the average duration of life does not exceed 60 or 60 
years. The Mru bury their dead. 

The Khyengs, or Khyang, are very few in number in this district; 

they chiefly inhabit the spurs of the 
.1 ne Khyengs. g re at hill range separating the Hill 

Tracts from Arracan. They are the offshoots of a large and powerful 
hill tribe in Burmah, who are as yet said to be independent. In 
religion and customs they differ in no material particular from the Mru 
tribe already described, 
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These tribes state themselves to be of common origin, sprung from 
■i ■ two brothers and the great simi- 
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The Bunjogees and Pmikhos. 


larity in their customs, habits, and lan 


guage (see Vocabulary), confirms this statement. 
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Their account of the creation of man and their origin is charac- 
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teristic. I give it as nearly as possible in the same words' that *it 
was told to me :—* 

“ Formerly our ancestors came out of a cave in the earth, 
aud wo had one great Chief, named Tlandrok-pah. He it was who 
first domesticated the guyal; he was so powerful that he married God’s 
daughter. There were great festivities at the marriage, and Tlan- 
drok-pah made God a present of a famous gun that he had. You 
can still hear the gun ; the thunder is the sound of it. At the mar¬ 
riage, our Chief called all the animals to help to cut a road through the 
jungle, to God’s house, and they all gladly gave assistance to bring 
home, the bride—all save the sloth (the hdluq monkey is his grand¬ 
son) and the earth-worm ; and on this account, they wore cursed, and 
cannot look on the sun without dying. The cave whence man first 
came out is in the Lhoosai country close to Vanhuileu’s village, of the 
Burdaiya tribe; it can be seen to this day, but no one can enter. If one 
listens outside, the deep notes of the gong and the sound of men’s voices 
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still be heard. Some time after Tlandrok-pah’s marriage, all the 


can 


country became on fire, and God’s daughter told us to come down to 


the sea-coast, where it is cool; that was how we first came into this 
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country. At that time mankind and the birds and beasts all spoke one 
language. Then Gods daughter complained to her father that her tribe 
were unable to kill the animals for food, as they talked and begged for 
life with pitiful words, making the hearts of men soft, so that, they could 
not slay them. On this, God took from the beasts and birds the power 
of speech, and food became plentiful among us. We eat. every living 
thing that cannot speak. At that time, also, when the groat fire broke 
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from the earth, the world became all dark, and men broke up and scat- 






tered into clans and tribes. Their languages also became different 
t: We have two gods :—Patyen ; he is the greatest: it was he made 
the world. He lives in the west, and takes charge of the sun at night. 


Our other god is named Khozing ; he is the patron of our tribe, and 




we are specially loved by him. The tiger is Khozing’s house-dog 
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and he will not hurt us, because wc are the children of his master. ’ 
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; village furnishes its share of any expense incurred in feeding or enter¬ 
taining the Lai’s guests. The Chief’s house .also is built for him by 
the voluntary labour of his people. The residence of a powerful Chief 
is generally surrounded by the houses of his slaves, who marry and 
cultivate, enjoying undisturbed the fruits of their labour. On the 
death of a slave, however* his wife arid children and all his property go 
to the Chief. The messages and errands of a . Lai, or Chief, are done 
by his favourite slaves. They are his ambassadors in war. H 

To collect Iris people, or in fact to authenticate any order, the 
Chief’s spear, which is usually carved and ornamented, is sent by a 
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messenger from village to village, 
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Should the message be a hostile 


one, the messenger carries a fighting.dao, to which apiece of red cloth is 
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attached. Another method is by the phuroi,” which is a species of 

wnnrl rnftfffc mi t nf nf -nwlprl KnmKnA ol»Anf Airvkh mnlvno 


wand made out of strips of peeled bamboo, about eight inches long, in. 
this shape ( f). If the tips of the cross-pieces be broken, a demand for 
black mail is indicated ; a rupee to be levied for each break. If the end 
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of one of the cross-pieces is charred, it implies urgency, and that the 
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people are to come even by torch-light. If a capsicum be fixed on to 


the “ phuroi,” it signifies that disobedience to the order will meet with 
punishment as severe as the capsicum is hot. If the cross-piece is of 
cane, it means that disobedience will entail corporal punishment. 
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Among the Lhoosai, women cannot inherit. Property is divided 
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amongst the sons ; the youngest, however, gets the largest share; the 
rest in equal portions. Widows can marry again, but do not often avail 
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mm 


themselves of the privilege if they have children, as a widowed mother 
is paramount in a son’s house. 

They have no caste or class distinctions among them ; all eat and 
drink together, and one roan is as good as another. Marriage is a civil 
contract, soluble at the will of both parties concerned. A woman, on 
leaving her husband, takes with her only what she brought originally 
from her father s house. There are no sacrifices or other religious cere¬ 
monies on the occasion of a marriage—only a big feast and a dance. 
Adultery is very uncommon. It is punished by the death of both 
parties ; a husband is allowed to cut them down, and no fault attaches 
to him ; their only shelter is in the Chief’s house and a life-long slavery. 
Concubinage, or whoredom, is unknown among the Lhoosai; but the iu» 
tercourse between the unmarried of both sexes is entirely unchecked : 

• n girl may go with any young man she fancies. If parents many a 
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TRACTS OF CHITTAGONG 
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tson. They kill by the thrust of n spear some pigs and guyals, and make a fresh 


feast, in ’which the liquor is not sparedL The principal men of the tribe place their 
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enemiesVheftds on bamboo pole* which they place on the tombs of their ancestors. 
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The man who brings most heads receives from tlie richest persons in the tribe 
presents of cattle and liquor; and when any of the enemy have been brought in alive, 
the Chiefs who have, not taken part in the expedition are allowed to slaughter these 
unhappy captives. Certain tribes in particular are the artificers of all warlike 
weapons, while, others are quite ignorant of all handicraft, 

“ The women do all the house work. The men are employed, in hunting, in cul¬ 
tivating, ami in war. They know no division ol time save from day to day. Five 
days after the birth of a male, and three days after that of a daughter, they give 
a feast to all their kin. The ceremony commences by the placing of a pole before 
the house ; they then kill a guyai or pig, and drink is served out ad libitum. The 
day concludes with songs and dances. Those Cucis whom nature or accident renders 
incapable of reproduction keep no bouse ; they live from door to door like religious 
mendicants. When one presents himself at the house of a rich men, the owner ties 
a long string ot red and white stones to a bamboo. He gives alms to the mendicant, 
and feasts the village. They pay superstitious homage to those red and white 
stones. 

’ “ When a man dies, his relatives kill a pig or a guyai, and boil the flesh. 
They cover the corpse with a piece of cloth, pour a little liquor into its mouth, of 
which they all first partake, as a species of offering to the deceased’s manes. 
This ceremony is repeated at intervals for many days. They afterwards place 
the bod)* on a low platform of split bamboo. They pierce the corpse in several 
places, and light a slow fire underneath, so as to dry the body. They then wrap 
it in a shroud and bury it, and for a year afterwards they oiler the first fruits of 
their crops on the tomb. Some tribes pay different, houours to the dead. They 
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cover the body in cloth and matting, and suspend it from the .branches of a lofty 
tree. When the flesh is quite decomposed, they collect the bones, clean and 


f ■ 


preserve them in a vase, which they open on all important occasions, pretending 
that in thus consulting tho bones, they are following the wishes of their deceased 
relative. 

« A widow of this tribe is compelled to remain for a year beside the tomb of 
her 'deceased husband, her family bringing her food. If she dies during this year, 
they pay her funeral honours ; if she survives, they re-couduct her to her house, 
and celebrate her return by a festival. 

u \vi,en in dying, n. uci Cleaves three sons, the eldest and the youngest share 
the inheritance ; the second has nothing. If he leaves no sons, his goods fall to his 
brothers ; and if he has no brothers, they revert to the Chief of the tribe. In the 
spring of 1776 many Cueis visited Mr. Chas. Crofites, who was the Commandant 
for the English East India Company at Jaflerabad. They appeared very satisfied 
with their reception, executed their dances, and promised to return after (he 
harvest” 
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Tbe Shendoo country 
journey across. They procu 
of Yan on the east, while to the north the 
cation with the British authorities of €i 

their dead in a grave lined with stone. A 
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position is buried m a sittir 
the body are interred its weapons, ori 

The tribes wearing their hair *** «. MJ 
as Shetuioos. Buojogees, and Kumi, are b».. 
■’ is called Lakheji’r Poy i n thf* f-lmosai 
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THU’S, with regret, 1 draw towards the close of my accom 
Chittagong Hill Tribes. There is much that is loveable 
They are very simple, and honest, and merry ; but they havi 
pathy with anything above the level of their bodily wants, 
whole tracts of mind, and thought, and feeling, which are uni 
them, and which could not be made known by any explanat 
idea that they are well enough as they are, is a seductive one—to 
according to IN a 1 ure as the old Stoic philosophers taught; and if 
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ing to Nature in its higher sense, to rise above all _ 
diligences, mindful of those higher laws of which only self-denial i 
self-command can render observance possible, I am not prepared, to 
but that this would be the wisest and the grandest ideal. We see in 
other parts of the world that the introduction of civilization by r 
European energy brings in its train a crowd of evils both met.™ 
physical; yet everywhere throughout the W"- w r -~--~ * 


non-progressive races our intercourse, and finally our laws, with one 
grand object—Civilization. The latest authority on the subject, Sir 
Samuel Baker, says:—“The primary object of geographical exploration 
is the opening to general intercourse such portions of the eai 


become serviceable to the human race. The explorer is the p 
the colonist, the colonist is tbe human instrument by which the 
work must be constructed, that greatest and most difficult of 1 ' 
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Talee 

Bool Kuddura 
Koomkoi 
Boilsur 
Batunna 
Jat Badee 
Bolml 
Jatoodal 
Cbalmongree 
n 
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Jam 

i> 

Koonnaek* 


<s of Timber found in the Ckitta - 
Tracts. 
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ar ... Gamin 

Kaundeb 
Telsur 
Chamnee 
Peetraz 
Chegarnsee 
Gurzuu x 

Take 

Bool Kuddurn 
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33. 
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35. 


Kurri e 
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38. Thageybole 
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Bpilsur 
Baturina 
Badee 
Bohul 
Jatoodal 
Bolilo 
Poirak 
Kalagap 
Fool 

Renggach 
Jam 
Endik 
Kharinak 
Koosoom 
Tetoia Cherry 
Kushia Oodal 
Kookt;e Oodal 
Nngesur 


Ka^oo 
Goot G oo tea 
Kurrie 

Satoin 

Ivoroi 

Thageybole 
Ckoondool 
Kochoo 
Regaeiee Fool 


Toolah 
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Arracanese Name. 
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Sylcaddo. 
Raimunnee, . 
Kryn Dwyn. 
Sangryn. 
Bangonak. 
Okyarig. 

>Sev Rarasaee. 
Kay trig Bang, 
Thain Bang. 
Sanye Pat|g. 
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Snngynphroo. 
Grang Bang. 
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Angsobree. 
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Ivrong Sliahra. 


Kaingo Bang. 


Tclioyt Pang. 
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do into spindles, $bfc a valuable wood. 

15. Badee.—0( three sorts Kekra Badee, or Yooriaum j 
e; and Kechaung Badee. Jat, or Tseel Badee, is the hardest; it is V- 
, which last about 40 years. A log of aboijt 4 cubits in girth and 
h will make four posts. It sells at about the same price as Koornko 
rail, and does not warp. Sometimes boats of Kekra Badee are mad 
lor 4 or 6 Rupees (hill price). Kechaung Badee is used for fuel. 

S to about 40 feet in length and 5 to 6 feet in girth. 

16. Bohul —Is of three sorts:—Kalee, Raagee, and Dobe. Kalee anv 
Bohul are very hard and tough woods. It is used for making agri<r u ~- 
rr ’ l "*s wood grows about 20 feet in length and 3 in gir* 1 ' T 




It is not sold, as there is no market for it. A tree about 2 feet in girth will yield 
about 10 seers of rope. The bark of young trees only is made into ropes. Rope 
hot am ] )ar j c j a ver y jjnttle and apt to break. 


JatoodaL —The bark of this tree is made into rope by the hill men. 


18. Chalmoongrce .—Tins tree yields seeds which are in great demand ii 


utfca. The oil extracted from the seeds is medicinal. Seeds sell at 2 
a maund (hill price). A tree yields about 15 to 20 seers of seed. Some 300 to 400 
xnauuds of seeds are exported annually. 

39. Poirak .—This tree yields a resinous gum, which is used by the hill 
men for caulking their boats. There is no market for either the wood or gum of 
this tree. One tree yields about 4 or 5 seers. 

20. Kalagap .—The bark of this tree is used by the hill men for dyeing 
cotton a dark-blue. Has no sale. The hark is pounded or reduced into small 
pieces, and boiled in water for dyeing purposes. 

21. Fool .—This tree is burnt, and its ash used with the above in dyeing. 

; 

22. Runggach.— Fr6m this tree a red dye is obtained. Has no value as 

SBBK .. , 

iml)er - , v 

. 

23. Jaw .—This wood has only lately come into the Chittagong market, 
n.iv? for sleepers. 

- k.. *u- i,:ii 


. . . 


24, 26. Emelich and Koosoom .—The ash of these trees is U9ed by the hill 
men in dyeing their cloth.. 

25. Konnach .—This wood is in little, demand. It would be good lor furniture. 
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Bandory ditto 
Grass (bundles) 
Leaves (Kooroop) 
Large boats 
Jnnd-wood boats 
Cbaplais ditto 
Telsur ditto 
Boilsar ditto 
Eamdeb ditto 
• Gamar ditto 
Gurzun ditto 
Jam ditto 
Toeokhang ditto 
Kurrie ditto 
Peetraj ditto 
Bander Hola ditto 
Ooriam ditto 
Bohol ditto 
Talee ditto 
Koritokv ditto 
Vooga ditto 
Korfool ditto 
Bailee ditto 
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of iVeta iviansn. 
of Jawry Fool. 
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I grains to be rubbed fine with water on a stone; and £ 






rRoot of Koorah tsifc saug. 

For Children's Cough ( Tonic jJ. Do. of Thora Gach. 

(Leafof ditto. 
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| Koomorish Poke. 

L Bassa burnt. 

The above to be reduced into fine powder and taken as snuff. 
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For the Itch or f Singreep (Oxide "] To be reduced very fine, and made into 
disease " «» J Mercury)^ I pills of the size of a mustard seed; to be 

.... i Phiflr iri*AA ( f rrivnn fr\ tKa nViilrl Ka^vxro, r T'/v 


young children. I rhitkkree (alum), , given to the child before suckling. To 
l Ginger. j the mother a pill of the size of a pea to 


■ffl 


be given with decoction of ginger. 
f Singreop (Oxide of Mercury). V 

I (Jundhuk (Sulphur). To be ground ver) f fine in> 

For ditto , anoint - j Bhitkirree (Alum). > all about 4-tolah weight, and 

merit, ) Bindoor (Red Lead). 


I Soinaul Kur (Arsenic). 
(Tooteah (Blue Stone). 


mixed with mustard oil as 
an-ointment. 

|Mi' 


The above two medicines are made from mineral substances, and not root or 

. ’ w- 




” Boepoora. 

Dig ranga Tsoilla. 
Boragallee. 


VV. 

L Garlic. 

About | tollab of each taker., and ground very fine; made into pills of the size 
of a pea each 5 to be taken with country spirits or water. 
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Bengalis Name. 


. Paia. 



Mritinga. 

I>oloo. 

Kallai Cherr; 
Boodoom. 
Koyan Book. 

Lothee. 

1 Mi ?£mu | 

Burria. 

Kata Burria. 
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o is not now to be procured plentifully; it bore fruit about fou 
and consequently all the species died. Young shoots tire now springing up, and 
' ree years there will be an abundant supply. Once before, about 90 
it bore fruit; and there was then also a great scarcity. It now 
sells at 16 to 20 Rupees a thousand ; but before the bamboos be— A " i ~* ~ J j: "' 


at 5 Rupees a thousand. This bamboo is particularly used for walls of ho 
cbing, and fancy basket-work of every description. 


h sought after for house-building and every other purpose for 
to be used. The Orab, owing to its big girth, sells at 30 to 35 n 
The price varies; it has sometimes been as high as 50 Rupees a « 

3. Mritinga .—This bamboo is about the sam“ 

‘ ' ‘ ' It was destroyed by ’ 
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destroyed about toee yea 

6. Boodoom. —This bamboo is about 30 to 35 cubits i 
lies in girth ; it is scarce, and can ouly be procured in the far c 

district. It is used for making milk vessels, hookahs, and { 
water. It has no large sale. The period when this species last bore 
unknown. , , - u . ■ " , ( 

7 . Noyan Sooh.—' This bamboo is not of any use. The hill men make drinking 
0.1ms ( if if.. Tt ftrmvs about (5 or 8 cubits in length and about 6 inches in erirtli. 
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cups of it. It grows about 6 or 8 cubits in length and about 6 inches in girth. 

8 . Lothee-~Is not of much use. Baskets are made from it. It has no sale* It 
is a creeper. Length about 3 to 400 cubit3 and about 2 to 3 inches in girth. * 
Q nirri'in/Jii _ r riiic Vmrvkhnn itt mnrft nf the nbiins than the hills. Some shoof .9 
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9. Burrialbj .—This bamboo is more of the plains than the hills, i,-- 

alone are planted by hill men in their villages for shade and ornament. It grows 
from 30 to 40 cubits in length and about 16 to 18 inches in girth. It is generally 
used for posts, rafters, and cross-beams of houses. It lasts as posts for three years, 
and for rafters about five to six years. It is sold at 8 to 20 Rupees a hundred in the 
plains. Its last seed bearing is not known. 

10. Kata JBurria .—A small species, weak and useless ; it is about 20 to 2o 

cubits in length and about 12 inches in girth. Its last seed bearing and consequent 
destruction is not known. r 

11. J'urras .—-This bamboo is found principally in the Fenny River country; it 
resembles the Paia, and is used for house-building and such like purposes. It ia 

about 1G cubits in length and about 6 to 8 inches in girth. 
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SH4ACUM Name. 
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1. (lolack. 


Chukma. Name. 


2 . Keraek. 



—-——- 

Gola. 


Keyrith. 


Labo. 


Moricha. 


Chikon Moricha. 


Hoothoom. 


Korkorea. 
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7. Korftorea .—This rattan grows about 60 feet in length and in girth about 
2 inches; it, is used as a substitute for rope. Not saleable. 

8, Boodoom ,—'Ibis is a native of the south of the district; it is ob*""™' 1 
in abundance in the Cox Bazar Sub-Division. It resembles Golack, and in 
and girth in about the same. It is used principally in the tying of boats,, w. 
that part of the district are sewn together. It sells at from 5 to 6 Eupees a 


es of 15 tee t each in length. 
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N abadoo. 
Tarkfao. 
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Kamrang 


If plpPwpj*a j|i •. if 
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Of four sorts, viz., — 1st\ Bor 
Kamrang; 2nd, Ohotto Kam¬ 
rang ; 3rd, Chikkon Kara- 
rang; 4/ft, Chikkon Kamrang. 


Badhoiah 

mmmmm 




Koborak 


Of three Borts1$/, Bor Badhoi¬ 
ah ; 2«d, Chottoro BadhloU 
ah; 3rd, Cliikkun Badhoiah. * 

Of six sorts:— 1st, Kaln; 2w.rf, 
Kanga; 3rd, Dhobe; 4th , 


Geylang. 

Nahrtflnn_ 
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Parteekhec. 

Chooree 


Kangain 
Binnee ... 
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White Toorgee. 

Of two sortsMehley an 
Eamgee. 
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Of two sorts :—Amye Chooree 

OfT"»“Sd««»<!R 

Of 12 sorts:—1st, Ivobak 
nee; 2nd, 

Bmnee; 3 
nee; 4th, 

Binnee; 50 

Gift, Fowktsa Binnee, or i 
Binnee; 7th , Thoba Binnee; 


dalotee. 


8/ft, Lonkaporah Binnee; 9 ill, 
Thaebee Binnee ; 10/ft, Hatha 
Binnee; 31 /ft, Kooree Bin¬ 
nee; 12/ft, Loka Binnee. 




* 


Of four sorts:—1*/, Binnee 
Mokkea; 2 m/, Chittra Mok- 
kea; 3rd, Lail Mokkea ; 4/ft, 

I)kob Mokkea. 
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Bor Kamrang —Is a long, thick grain; white in colour. One arree of paddy 
n -n xnkhim nf 40 arreeB.: . /■ 

—Small, thin grain. Rice white, but of good flavour. n ~~ 

arree gives an out-turn of 25 arrees. ; 

CViiMon Kamrang.-Of the same description. Grain more glutinous. One 
arree sown gives an out-turn of about 25 arrees. 

Bolloo Ramrang-ls a long, thick grain, bigger than Bor Kamrang. Rice 
white. Of one arree the out-turn is about 30 arrees. 

' f BADHOIAH. 

Bor Badhoiah—J» a big, thick grain, hut not larger than Bor Kamrang. * 
Rice white. Of one arree sown the out-turn is 25 to 30 arrees. 

Chottoro Bndhoiah. —A smaller grain than Bor Badhoiah. Rice white. Of one 
arree sown the out-turn is about 25 arrees. 

CJuklmn Badhoiah.—A. thin, long grain. Rice white. Has a sweet smell anigood 
flavour. One arree gives an out-turn of about 20 or 25 arrees. 

' 




KOBORAK. 




flavour. One arree gives an out-turn of 30 arrees. 

3. Dhobe .—The husk of the paddy and rice is white ; it is a la-ge thick grain. 
One arree gives an out-turn of 25 or 30 arrees. 

, .i t.- -u*. ...I (tMi, O.. 


4. TVoial. —The husk is spotted black and red. Rice white and thick. One 
arree gives an out-turn of 30 or 35 arrees. 
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Mehley .—Rice red, long, thick. Inodorous and poor flavour. An arrce gives 
an out-turn of 20 to 25 arres. 

Ilajiga Mehley .—Husk red. Rice white and inodorous, 
out-turn of 20 to 24 arrees. 

Qeylang .~~Husk white, grain red, rice long and not very thick. One arree 
gives an out-turn of 20 to 25 arrees. 

Nabadoo .—The awn or beard of this paddy is very long. Rice red and odorous, 
not very rich in flavour. An arree gives an out-turn of 20 or 25 arrees. 

t 1' f. "L T).w'Jr1n utvinli n«/l TTrlilfo OYlfl HHA 
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Tarkho* —Paddy thick, grain small and round, rice white and odorous. One 
arree gives out-turn of 30 or 40 arrees. 4 

Par ieehhcc.—Garin thin and long, rice white, no odour, very rich in flavour. 

An arree gives an out-turn of 30 or 32 arrees. 

Chooree—(Amy e Choree.).—The cars of this paddy are large; rice short¬ 
grained, bdorous, very rich flavour, better quality than Parteekhee. An arree gives on 
out-turn of 30 or 40 arrees. 

Jyte Chooree. —The grain is longer than Amye Chooree ; odorous ; rice very 
rich. An arree gives an out-turn of 30 or 40 arrees. 

KANGAIN or KOV/OIN. 

Kala Kawoin, —This grain is as small as a grain of the smallest sago ; it is more 
particularly used cooked with milk, sugar, or molasses. A seer sown gives an 
out-turn of 3 arrees. The husk is black, the rice red : it is rich in flavour. 

Rartga Kowoin.— The same as above. The husk and grain is reddish. A seer 
gives an out-turn of 3 arrees; poor flavour. 

Ifclltll 


BINNED. 


1, Kolah Binnee.— Husk black, grain long and thick, red coloured, no odour. 
A seer gives on out-turn of 2 arrees. Cooked with miilc and sugar. 

2, Bandorah Nowit i?iw««^~-The husk spotted*b)ack and red; grain long and 
very thick; inodorous. A seer gives an out-turn of 16 or 20 arrees. 

3, Payraytsa Binnee. — The same as above, but smaller out-turn. 

4, Sookoorer Lohoo Binnee .—Husk red, grain white, no odour, out-turn an 
above. 
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>turn as above. 

10. Hatha Bimiee ,—Husk red, grain white, long, and thick. Out-turn as above. 

11. Kooree Binnee ,—Husk red, grain white and thick, not long. Out-turn 
~ s above - 

12. Loha Binnee <-~Husk white, grain black and thick, no odour. Out-turn, 1 


seer gives 1 arree 8 seers, or 2 arrees. 
All the Binnee are glutinous when 


3 are glutinous when cooked. They are not sown as the staple food 
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of the people, but used in making cakes and sweetmeats of sorts. 

Modoo Malotee .—Husk and grain white, thin, and round; odorous grain, very 
rich. One arree gives on out-turn of 30 or 40 arrees ; it is sown on the lower slopes 
and marshy lands in the hills. 

Mokkea, or Indian Com—(Binnee Mokkea).—This Indian com is of a 
colour; one stalk yields about 3 or 4 heads of corn. 

B Chittra Mokkea— Is spotted black and white, one stem yields two heads 
average. 

Lull Mokkea —Is of a red colour ; two heads to the stalk 
Dhoh Mokkea .—Grain white; yields as above. 

In each joom about a seer of Indian corn is sown, from which about 


stems spring up; the out-turn is about 700 to 800 heads of grain. It s 
heads per pice. It is sown in the month of April, and is reaped in Ji 
Jeydanna .—This is a small pea like grain; it is sown in Apri 
August. The plant resembles the sugar-cane. Its stem is sweet, and 
Each plant yields about half a seer of grain. 
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SEEDS, PULSES. 


s'CiALiin Name. 


>ssia Teel. 

i, 



Gossia Teel. 

Rye Maia Sak. 

Jamooah Bahor, or Fussy. 
Morich. 

Chikkun Moricb. 


alaGossia, a 1: 



---- 
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Of two sorts, Kalaand Dhob. 
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[t is not sold, but used by the hill men, 
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ROOTS. 
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allee Nam*:. ! Hill Name. 
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Puloela Aloo 


Jpokma Kochoo 

Jstesl ff' i " ,< ^ 1 i 

Pannia Koclioo 

>.v 



Mon Aloo. 

Bastara Aloo. 

Tseemye Aloo. 

Seng Aloo. 

Pheyla Aloo. 

Ole Kochoo. 

Teamooa Koclioo. 

Kulpa Kochoo. 

Kushuree Kuchoo. 

Bin nee Kuchoo. 

Hookma Kochooj or Moorah 
Mokkuddun. 

Nadeh Kochoo. 

Taa Kochoo. 

Goharry Kochoo. 


. 

■ 
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Of two sorts, red and 
white. 
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Herra Kochoo. 
Mokkoddiun Kochoo. 
Man Kochoo. 
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DESCRIPTION, ETC. 
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; Wol Kochoo —Is round; weighs about 3 or 4 seers. It is dug up m April. If 

> , flowed to gr,ow for two or three years, it.atr,ains a weight of some 35 seers. It is * 

a very tender and good vegetable ; sells at 1 anna a seer. It is not sold in any 
nnnntit.v i it is of a red colour, a good substitute for potatoes. 


large quantity; it is of a red colour, a good substitute for potatoes. 

Tsrnooa Kochoo ,—Sown in April, and dug up in November or 




weighs about 3 or 4 seers ; round and white. 


weighs about 

Knlpa Kochoo.—'Time of sowing and gathering as above. It is 
15 inches in length and little less in girth. Its rind is reddish, but in 
is white. Weight about 2 seers; tender and good. 


MSB 


Kurnry Kochoo —Grows about 18 to 24 inches in length and 
*»:%• fh T+. ia tpH • rnn.ciprl fm* pnt.inor. Time of sowimr and eratherinff a 


9 inc 


girth. It is red; roasted for eating. Time of sowing and gathering as abo. 

Bcrny Kochoo ,—The same as above; it is sweet in taste, and is cc 
eating. 

lloohma Kochoo .—It grows to about 18 inches in length and s 
in girth. The time of planting and gathering the same as ab< 

Weighs about 2 seers; resembles yam in taste; is white-color^^ 

Nackh 'Iiochoo —Much resembles the potatoe, but is not 
the hill people. 

Tsa Kochoo —Also resembles the potatoe ; is gi 
often yielding more than 2 to 3 seers. Time of sowing, April; taken r 
t December. Is not sold. v ; 

Gohavy Kochoo.— Two sorts: 1st, white*—This variety is sown on 
bank or marshy laud ; it grows about 2 to 3 cubits in length and about 10 incl 
in girth ; about 1 § seer in weight. Sown in April, and taken up from August 
September or October. 2nd, blaek.—la the same as above, but its rind is bla 

Herr a Kochoo. —It is sown in dry land ; the roots not eaten* but only the 
leaves. Sown in April, and used till October. 

Mokkodclom Kochoo.~ It grows about iS cubits in length and about 15 to 16 
-inches, in girth: it is sown in,Mare 
Kov ember. Is white in colour. 
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about i seer weigns. 

Jyct Beygoon— Is grown in August or September; each of the ii 
about i seer weight. There are two sorts, one long one round. 

Amcelah .—Of two sorts, one white and the other red. Itisncidin ta 
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^OruZlsZ two sorts, one white and another spotted; is a 
dhal. 


a sort 
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Biss. 
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Marish Sag. 
.Narish Sag. 
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Bisngalx.be Name. 


Chokma Name. 
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Kogoit Ko 
Purttri Ko 
I)hoi Ko 
Raus Ko 
Punufc Patha Ko 
Koosoom Goolah 
Barufchooa Goolah 
Koodoom Koosoyo 
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— Dtha Goolah 
Amra Goolah 
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Koowom Goolcth— Becomes white when ripe. It is like the roseberry of 
the plains ; is sweet .flavoured. 

Barulhooa Goolah.— This is the indigenous leechee of the hills. It is smaller in 
size Ihan those grown in the plains. 

Koodoom Koosoye— Is a creeper ,* bears one or two seeds. It grows to 
size of a nut; is very sweet, and reddens when ripe. 

Taainarry Goolah— Is the seed of the chaplais tree. It is the indigenous ja^k 
The fruit does not get, begger than a large-sized mangoe. It is of two so: 4 
sour and the other sweet. 

Gherrcy A um.—Thls is the in^S enous mangoe of the hills ; is smaller in s 

Vhr},la VooM—G rows as big as a small-sized pumpkin. The seeds i 
>eing roasted. In taste it resembles, almonds, but « 

Tal Crnnlnh _'lUio inrl»n-rtT*rvnc rtf 
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' the plains. It is i 


5 as big t 
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Tsat Kora—Is like the sweet line of the \ 

Kodak Lamoo. —The kagsee lime of the plain. 

Zellia Kolia— Is a species of plantain, about 4 inches in length. It is sweet. 
This plantain is full, of seeds. 

Ttohara Kolia—Is another sort of plantain full of seeds. It is thicker tl 
the tellia kolla. 


llcvm Kolia —Is also full of seeds; the seeds are large-sized. This plantaip 
is somewhat acid. 

COTTON. 

There is only one sort of cotton among the hill tribes : efforts are now be 
made to introduce new and improved varieties. Some of the indigenou? 
occasionally grows of a reddish colour. This, however, is not a differ* 






The causes of this change of colour are not known, but it would 
the effect of diversities of soil and temperature. Generally 
cotton is ot a pure white, but is rather short and harsh in the sta.pl 
Cotton is sown in April. Three arrecs of seed sown give an 
10 to 12 inaunds. It is sown along with rice, Indian-corn) and c 
fruits ; and is reaped from October to November, and sometimes as la 
in unfavourable seasons. It sells at 3 or Rupees a tnatrad. 
American war ity fetched as much as at 2 Rupees a inaund. These high * 
ever, only lasted one year. When the rain is excessive, or not fekWaii* 
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is touch below the average. 
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iapitig the paddy, 36 days, at ditto ditto ... ... ... „ 22 8 0 

) cut the fibara or stubble, 3 clays, at ditto ditto ... ... „ 1 14 c 

Plucking cotton, lirst time, 18 days, by both man and wife, at 5 
annas each day 

Ditto ditto, second time, 27 days, at ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto, third time, 3 days, at ditto ditto 
Thrashing mid husking grain, 12 days, at ditto ditto ... 

♦ 


U 4 a 
16 14 * 
1 14 0 
7 8 0 


. 
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Trice of seed 


108 2 0 


Daoe and other agricultural implements 
Mats, baskets, &o. ... 

R|p 


4 8 0 


15 o o 


Wwfmjm 


51 0 0 


W'M' $ ("hj 

No actual i 
ne i " 

2 of 1 


Total, Ks. 123 2 0 


e is incurred as above; but in drawing a comparison between 
iditure oi a bill man, it is necessary to estimate the approximate 

a man and 


Hows:— 


They get 180 arrees of paddy* price at 5 annas per Rupee 
12 inaunds of cotton, at 3 Rupees per maund 

Price of Indian-com and other vegetables 

■ 


36 0 0 
36 0 0 
4 0 0 








Total 76 0 0 
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afc 

khihma. 
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Ak^n-mft. 1 

Artting-nm. 
Akow^na. 
Arik-wtd. 
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Art..,..-...., 
Apu-jfol. 
Ayuk-ira, 

A nltoni-bing. 
■ Sakrai. 
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Z a ' 

Hmt-lo. 

l.ltnt. 

A-tlAm. 

A-tfcr., 

'■KM. 

Am. 

Alvla-lo. 

Koy-lo. 

Alcoy. 

Aaam. 

Autro. 

Ata^n. 

K n«\ 

AtBOtlg*. 

Toi-t£. 

Ataoy. 

A toy. 
A-i 
A 


-j, T - 

Tansii. Asa. * 

Hr 10 - iSt*- 


Adfng. 

Akoy. 

Addin. 

Augo. 

A-ts^n, 

Emr. 

AteA-o. 

Atoi. 


Nun-«a. 

Ditto. 

AhUi-Cing’. 

Akoy. 

I * Avi5ra, 
Ajuo . 
A-taen. 

, Eng- 
Ataoy. 
Atoi. 
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At 6. 
Unrtf I. 

1 Ateiteng. 

UnehAiq. 



Ka-cMal. 

! Kar&l. 
Ka-flak-chfcm. 
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Alev. 

: 

Hmuar-ktm. ", , 

Af.ovta. ■ ■; , f; 

Aon-Iiri. • ' IK ; 
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